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Art. I.—Christian Consolations. An Offering of Sympathy 
to Parents bereaved of their Children, and to others under 
Affliction ; being a Collection from Manuscripts and Letters 
not before published; with an Appendix of Selections. 
Boston: S. Dickinson, 1830. 18mo. pp. 224. , 


WE wish to give our passing commendation to this little vol- 
ume, though our purpose in the following article is to add some 
thoughts of our own to this Offering of Sympathy, rather than to 
draw extracts from the volume itself. ‘The work is chiefly 
made up of contributions from several of our clergy, whose 
names will doubtless be sufficient to recommend it to general 
perusal. We acknowledge our obligations to the seid, for 
having taken the trouble to gather from his brethren, this col- 
lection of wise and excellent thoughts, expressed in words 
which well deserve to be denominated ‘ words fitly spoken.’ 
We find in these compositions the calmness, tenderness and 
delicacy that belong preeminently to ‘ christian consolations.’ 
There is none of that minute and circumstantial detail, that 
tearing open of the wounds of affliction, which can be ex- 
ceeded, in impropriety and painfulness, only by that horror in 
private life, the horror of formal condolence. As to this latter 
method of offering consolation, indeed, we are tempted to say, 
in passing, that we know not why the experience of every deep- 
ly afflicted mind does not satisfy it, at once and forever, that 
all words but those of the most intimate friendship must be an 

VOL. IX.—N. S. VOL. IV. NO. II. 21 
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unwelcome intrusion into the sanctuary of private sorrow. 
The customs of society may, perhaps, have made these formal 
visits of condolence a requisite manifestaticn of sympathy ; but 
if so, we cannot hesitate to say that the customs of society, in 
this respect, ought to be changed. As evidence of sympathy, 
in such circumstances, they cannot be needed ; to question the 
existence of the feeling, is to distrust the attributes of common 
humanity. 

Indeed, the impotence of all words to comfort the bereaved, 
the necessity, by them most deeply felt, of entering into solemn 
and still communion with their own hearts and with their God, 
may dispose them, for a time, to look coldly upon books of 
consolation. But when the first burst of grief is over, 


‘ The first dark days of nothingness,’ 


are ended, ‘the overflowing of the waters has passed by,’ 

will be grateful to most minds, to commune with the thoughts 
of the wise and pious ; and for such a purpose we can heartily 
commend the volume before us, as containing much that is fit- 
ted to guide and sustain the troubled and sorrowful, expressed 
in the appropriate language of christian advice and consolation, 


and often with great beauty and pathos. 

We shall now proceed to offer some reflections of our own, 
on the great subject to which it has principal reference—death. 
We have thought that there are many erroneous impressions 
prevailing, with regard to this solemn event; and it will be our 
principal business to examine them. 


Christianity was designed to introduce into the world, new 
views and feelings concerning death. We seem to see its char- 
acter and office typified in the visit of Jesus to the house of 
Mary and Martha, on occasion of the death of their brother. 
It was a house of affliction. Wailing and lamentation were 
heard in it, as they are, at one time or another, in all the 
dwellings of this world. But our blessed Saviour approached 
it in the calm consciousness that he was commissioned with a 
doctrine and clothed with a power that would triumph over 
death ; that death, in fact, was not the end nor the interruption 
of existence ; that death, indeed, was only death in appearance, 
while in reality the spirit’s life is progressive, ever continued, 
immortal. What less do his words import, than the annuncia- 
tion to the world of this new view of mortality? ‘I am the 
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resurrection and the life: he that believeth in me, though he 
were dead, yet shall he live: and whosoever liveth and believ- 
eth in me, shall never die ’—shall die not, at all, forever! The 
apostles, in like manner, evidently considered themselves as 
commissioned to teach new views of death. They taught the 
christian converts to ‘ sorrow not as others who had no hope.’ 
They represented the coming of Christ as designed to ‘ deliver 
those, who, through fear of death, were all their lifetime sub- 
ject to bondage.’ 

The severity of this bondage in the ancient world, is suf- 
ficiently apparent from its funorea! customs, and the whole 
tenor of its writings, and from the very terms by which they 
represented death as the great calamity of human existence. 
That language which has conveyed to us the largest portion 
of ancient literature, contains more than thirty epithets, all in- 
dicative of the deepest dejection and dread, which were famil- 
larly and constantly applied to this event. Death was denom- 
inated the terrible, the mournful, the inexorable, the insatiable. 
It was cold, cruel, bitter, merciless death. It was represented 
as deaf to the cries of mortals, unpitying to their miseries. It 
was the dire necessity, the dark day, the fatal calamity, the 
iron sleep, the eternal night. Imagination can scarcely con- 
ceive of anything more appalling than the scenes of lamenta- 
tion to which this event gave rise among heathen nations; 
which came to be a matter of custom and form, indeed, but 
which could never have been a matter of custom and form, 
without having originated in the most horrible ideas of the real- 
ity. In the houses of the deceased, for days together, their 
relations set up the most dismal wailings and outcries of grief. 
They upbraided the very dead with ingratitude and cruelty for 
leaving them ; so unreasonable and violent was their sorrow. 
Nor can we easily blame them, if we consider their actual and 
effective belicf. Heaven was to them scarcely more than a 
dream of poetry. The future world was a world of shadows. In 
that dim and solemn land of vision, a train of unsubstantial 
phantoms passed before their eyes; but no living thought or 
feeling was there—the termination of life was the end of 
all reality. If it were so, indeed; if this conscious being 
were to cease at death; if every cherished thought and feeling, 
which we grasp with all the strength of our souls, were doomed 
to utter extinction ; if the venerated and the loved were to be 
lost beyond recovery ; if all this were true, human nature 
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could not refuse to its sad fate the tribute of inconsolable sor- 
row. If all this were true, we might justly say,—Speak not to 
us of consolation—there is no consolation; there is no sup- 
port for such a lot; nothing but dulness can bear it; nothing 
but indifference can tolerate it, and nothing but idiocy, we 
were ready to say, could be indifferent to it. 

But ‘ thanks be to God, who giveth us the victory ’ over these 
awful and overwhelming anticipations. Christianity, we re- 
peat, was designed to introduce into the world new views of 
death and futurity. 

But in this, as in several other respects, we apprehend, that 
it has made as yet but a feeble impression upon the mass of 
those who have received it. We have not yet partaken of the 
cheerfulness, tranquillity, and triumph of him, who ‘ has abol- 
ished death and brought life and immortality to light in the 
gospel.’ We have not so ‘lived and believed’ in Jesus, as 
triumphantly to feel that we ‘ shallnever die!’ ‘There is more, 
we are tempted to say, of heathen despondency and dread 
among us, than of christian hope and trust. 

Indeed, the usual treatment of the subject of death, is one, as 
we apprehend, which is scarcely in accordance with the spirit 
of the christian religion. ‘The place which the fear of death 
occupies in the religious emotions of multitudes, is one which 
Christianity by no means assigns to it. A consideration of 
this event, a dread of it, an activity awakened by this dread, 
a mournful countenance when it is mentioned, and tears shed 
at a funeral, with many, form too large a part of the whole 
sum and evidence of their piety. ‘To think of death is too oft- 
en considered as the very beginning of religion ; to prepare for 
it, as the very business of religion, and to pass safely through 
that great ordeal, as the very end of it. Surely, the great object 
of our religion is not to make us ready for some temporary ex- 
igency, nor to meet one dreadful event or moment, but to 
prepare for the sublime happiness and glory of an immortal 
life. This glorious aim would justly inspire, cheer, and ele- 
vate the soul; but to fix its attention too much upon one point 
in time, however serious, interesting, and trying in our moral 
progress and account—thus to fix the attention upon one point 
of dreadful apprehension, must narrow, depress, and darken the 
whole noble work of religious endeavour, faith, and fidelity. 
What effect this tendency of religious sentiment has had, both 
upon the prevailing religion and irreligion of the times, is a very 
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serious and interesting inquiry, but one which we cannot now 
pursue much into detail, beyond the hints that will naturally 
arise in the prosecution of the subject. We will only observe 
for the present, that mistaken and exaggerated ideas of the evil 
of death, tend evidently to prevent the calm and settled expec- 
tation of dying, and rational and just views of the preparation 
for it. They are fitted to make the impression, that, to be pre- 
pared to die, we need some qualification analogous to so dread- 
ful an event; that we need a state of mind altogether unusual, 
altogether beyond the simple tenor of a good life, altogether 
different from the calm and conscientious performance of our 
common duties. ‘Thus, these ideas of death tend to resolve 
religion into a kind of unnatural excitement or overwhelming 
agitation. ‘They also occasion the world infinite unhappiness ; 
and, what is worse, an unhappiness closely associated with re- 
ligion. That bondage through fear of death, from which 
Christianity was intended to relieve us, still lays its iron yoke 
upon the timid, the thoughtful, and the anxious; while to the 
careless multitude, who need to be impressed, an image is 
presented, which is, at once, the more terrific and the more 
useless, because they ‘cannot discern the form thereof,’ and 
can give it no steadfast attention. 

We must also express our apprehension, that this subject has 
not always received a proper treatment from the pulpit. Death, 
it may be, has not been spoken of, in that calm and tempe- 
rate, though solemn manner, that becomes the christian preacher. 
It may have been, sometimes, the argument of his impatience 
or his displeasure. It may have been made the occasion for 
eloquence or declamation, when it should have been of calm 
instruction or sober and wise admonition. He who regards 
death as the greatest of calamities, as the most terrible thing 
that can befall us, has not yet learned Christianity. Sin is 
worse ; odious and besetting vice is worse ; and, to a good man, 
there may be many things in life that are worse than death ; 
especially inaction, unprofitableness, and to disgrace his sa- 
cred calling. He whois ever resorting to this subject as a last 
argument, and on all occasions presenting it to terrify men into 
their duty, is yet in the childhood of the christian life, if not 
among the weak and beggarly elements of a still earlier dis- 
pensation. 

We must, also, venture to question much that often passes 
around the beds of the dying. ‘The last scene should be as 
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far as possible calm and quiet. The infirmity of human nature, 
the agonies of friendship in such an hour, we would speak of 
with indulgence ; but it should be remembered, that it is our 
duty, as far as possible, by our resignation and fortitude, 

sustain the sufferer, that we should not add to the last pos Hh 
trial of the sinking spirit the disturbing influence of violent agi- 
tation or clamorous grief. He who walks with his friend 
down that valley of shadows, has need to do it with a sustained 
demeanour, with a calm aspect, with a firm step, with a sympa- 
thy full of all human gentleness, with a purity full of divine and 
immortal hope. Above all, religion should not come to 
the scene of a death-bed, to urge, as a matter of course, its 
questions or its formalities. Let it speak its holy words, or 
rest in its holy silence of faith and prayer; but the dying hour 
is no time for intricate casuistry. Friendship may indeed 
whisper its anxious inquiry ; but formality should speak noth- 
ing. Abstruse questions of faith or of experience should not 
then be agitated ; still less should there be such stress laid, as 
with surprising frequency is done, upon the question, whether 
the dying man is ‘ willing to die.’ No inquiry could be more 
unsatisfactory as @ test of character ; and, indeed, it avails noth- 
ing but to spread among the living the false i impression, that a 
preparation for another ” life, i is a willingness, when it is una- 
voidable, to leave this. ‘The reply of the pious and learned 
President Dwight to all such questions, contains a volume of 
instruction on this subject. ‘ My life,’ he said to his inquiring 
friends, ‘ my life must answer for me.’ Neither with techni- 
cal questions, then, nor yet with any indispensable formalities 
does religion approach the dying hour. [s there no prayer 
but that which is formal, loud, and vociferous? Can those who 
stand around the dying bed, if they are ever capable of prayer, 
fail, in the silence of their srief, in the extremity of their im- 
potence, to lift up their hearts to God? In that scene, where 
‘reality is dealing with us,’ set forms should not, uncalled for, 
intrude themselves. ‘To hear, as we have sometimes heard, 
loud and agonizing voices of prayer, that startled and shocked 
into temporary consciousness the sinking and bewildered senses 
of an expiring mortal, has struck us with a horror, that over- 
came our awe even at death, and seemed to turn the solem- 
nities of dissolution into sacrilegious disorder and confusion. 
So would we not have our own departure marked ; but we would 
that stillness—where all pray in silence, where the affections 
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of the spirit only move in the hushed atmosphere of death, 
where the soul breathes its unutterabie thoughts—that stillness 
should settle down upon that last scene that is to usher us into 
the worid of spirits ! 

But it is time that we should enter more formally upon our de- 
sign in bringing this subject before our readers, which is, to con- 
sider some of those prevailing views of death, which are either 
erroneous, or which, being just, are nevertheless, through our 
want of christian faith, suffered to occasion more distress and 
despondency than they ought. This discrimination of views 
that are wrong, or of views, which, though right, are suffered to 
exert a wrong influence upon our feelings, will mark the divi- 
sion of the subject, which will govern us in what we have now 
to offer. 

We shall speak of this subject, not without solemnity and the 
tenderness due to a theme so affecting—of these we can 
scarcely fail—but we shall not speak of it with an awe that for- 
bids us to reason upon it. We shall speak of it as those, who, 
God helping, do not fear it, with any excessive and unreasona- 
ble dread. We believe that it is the great course of nature, the 
appointment of God, a wise and good appointment, and that it 
is to be met with pious submission, calmness, and trust. We 
believe in One, who has destroyed ‘ the power of death;’ who 
has come to deliver us from this very fear that has struck so 
deep a horror into the world, who has unfolded to us the 
bright and exalting hope of an endless and blessed life. 

The dread which is felt of this event has manifested itself 
in many popular impressions of the most erroneous and inde- 
fensible, as well as painful, character. 

We call death ‘ the king of terrors,’ and in the conceptions of 
the body of mankind, it is clothed with every terrific attribute. 
In the excess of fear, their imagination bodies it forth as an ac- 
tualbeing. ‘They speak of a person being ‘ struck with death ;’ 
as if there were some dread power that ruled over the 
last hour of mortal existence. Even this popular phraseology, 
though it may scarcely be thought to indicate any error to 
which reflecting minds are liable, is not. unworthy of a mo- 
ment’s attention, in connexion with the errors that are prevailing 
on this subject. Death is the gradual exhaustion of our facul- 
ties, the sinking away of the powers of animal life, till they final- 
ly cease to act, andto be. Now, this process may be hastened 
or retarded ; may have its progress and its different stages ; 
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one power after another may yield—the faculty of speech, of 
hearing, of motion; but to fix on one particular moment rather 
than another, and to say that now the deceased person is 
‘struck with death,’ is to use language without any foundation 
in philosophy, or support from observation. ‘There 2s no pow- 
er—there may be precursors, indeed, which the experienced 
may descry with greater or less certainty—but there is no pow- 
er, that, at < any one moment, strikes a fatal blow; that fastens a 
hold upon its victim from which it may not be shaken ; ; that 
sets its mark upon the diseased frame, as it were the mark of 
destiny : but ‘ while there is life there is hope,’ and from any 
state of exhaustion the sinking faculties may rise to a briefer or 
a longer continuance of life. It is not, in fine, by some mys- 
terious harbinger, that death announces itscoming. All decay 
is but dying; all disease is a progress towards death; every 
beating pulse is wearing away the channels of life; every 
breath of that heaving bosom is preparing for the time when 
it shall breathe no more. 

There prevails also an erroneous or an exaggerated idea of 
many of the circumstances that attend the dying hour. 

In particular, it is thought that this final event passes with 
some dreadful visitation of unknown agony over the departing 
sufferer. It is imagined that there is some strange and mys- 
terious reluctance in the spirit to leave the body ; that it strug- 
gles long to retain its hold, and is, at last, torn with violence 
from its mortal tenement; and in fine, that this conflict be- 
tween the soul and the body, greatly adds to the pangs of dis- 
solution. But it may be justly presumed from what usually 
appears, that there is no particular nor acute suffering ; not 
more than is often experienced in life; nay, rather, that there 
is less, because the very powers of suffering are enfeebled, the 
very capacities of pain are nearly exhausted. Death is to be 
regarded, rather as a sleep than an acute sensation, as a sus- 
pension rather than a conflict of our faculties. Our Saviour 
once said in relation to this event, ‘ Our friend Lazarus sleep- 
eth.’ The martyr Stephen, we are told ‘fell asleep,’ though 
he died amidst the blows and shouts of murderers. And the 
scripture denominates the pious dead, ‘those who sleep in 
Jesus.’ Death is the sleep of the weary. It is repose, the 
body’s repose, after the busy and toilsome day of life. 

We have all witnessed, perhaps, the progress of this change ; 
and what was it? Let our senses and our understanding an- 
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swer; and not our imagination. What was it, but gradual- 
ly diminishing strength, feeble utterance, failing perception, 
and total insensibility : ? ‘The change, as it passed before us, 
may have been attended with accidental circumstances of men- 
tal experience or bodily sensation ; but the change itself, death 
considered as an event, was only a gradual decline and extinc- 
tion of the powers of life. ‘This is all which we saw, or could 
know, as necessarily belonging to this crisis in the progress of 
our being. And yet, from this ignorance, we allow ourselves 
to be troubled by the phantoms of agitating conjecture. We 
imagine, and indeed it is common to say, that because ‘no one 
has returned to tell us what it is to die,’ there must be some 
mysterious and peculiar sensation, some awful physical ex- 
perience attending it. But we see nothing, we see indications 
of nothing, and we ought not to presume anything, of this na- 
ture. 

Neither are we to presume, that death arouses the mind, in 
the last moments of its earthly existence, to the keenest atten- 
tion, or to the most intense action of its powers. ‘The subject, 
when distinctly contemplated beforehand, may do so; it may 
often do so, in the midst of life; and well were it, 7 it far 
more frequently aroused us to do, in season, the work of life. 
All we wish to say, is—and we wish to say it to preclude all 
appeals, at once, to mysterious fear and unfounded hope—that 
there is no peculiar, no fearful nor hopeful activity of mind 
amidst the solemnities of dissolution ; that, in most cases, there 
is no activity. It is probable, that the exhausted faculties usual- 
ly sink to their mortal repose, as they do to nightly sleep; and 
that the convulsive struggles which are sometimes witnessed, 
are often as unconscious, as those with which we sink to the 
slumbers of evening rest. 

Nor, when the veil of delirium is spread over the mortal 
hour, can we regard it as the evil that it is often thought to be. 
It has seemed to us rather, in many cases, as a friendly veil, 
drawn by the hand of nature over what would otherwise be the 
agonies of separation, over the anguish that the parent would 
feel at leaving children orphans and destitute, or that the friend 
would feel, in saying farewell, to those who were dearest upon 
earth. Delirium often interposes, we believe, by the kind 
providence of God, where nature would be too weak, or faith 
too infirm for the trial. 

Nor yet is there anything but fancy in what is sometimes 
VOL. IX.—N. S. VOL. IV. NO. II. 22 
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said of the loneliness of the last hour. ‘To the selfish and the 
bad, and in proportion as they possess this character, there is, 
indeed, solitude in death, and it may then be doubly felt. But 

to them, there is solitude also in life; solitude in the cham- 

ber of sickness, in the hour of retired meditation, nay, and it 

is oftentimes deeply felt in the throng of society. If we deserve 

to have friends, they are with us in death, as truly as in life ; 

so long as we are conscious of anything earthly, we are con- 

scious of their presence. It may sustain and soothe us, till 

the last moment of our stay on earth. ‘I walked with her,’ 

—said one who laid down the remains of a beloved companion 

in a distant land—‘I walked with her down the valley of 
shadows ; I wiped the cold damps of death from her forehead ; 
and saw her ascend to the mansions of the blessed !’ 

But we must hasten briefly to consider some of the errors, 
that relate, not to the mode or circumstances, but to the nature, 
the essential character of this solemn event. 

When our Saviour says, ‘ He that liveth and believeth in me, 
shall never die,’ he adds, ‘ believest thou this?’ ‘The question 
might still be put to multitudes even in a christian land, and, 
we doubt not, with the strongest implication of their unbelief. 
They do not believe it. Death is regarded as the extinction, 
rather than as the continuance of being. Whatever the words 
of our theology may say, the real impression upon most minds 
is, that death sunders almost all the ties that united us to our 
former existence; that it changes not only our state, but our 
nature ; that the soul, as it travels to the ‘ undiscovered country,’ 
is passing beyond the borders of all that it has known, and 
sought, and valued. We are apt to feel, as if on the passage 
from life, we parted with all that our thoughts had familiarized 
and our affections cherished. But is not this an error? We 
take with us—so to speak—our thinking and conscious selves ; 
and it is no vanity, but a simple truth, to say, in a very impor- 
tant sense, that ourself is our all; for it embraces all our men- 
tal acquisitions and attachments, our joys and hopes, our attain- 
ments of piety, our treasures of knowledge, all elevated and 
holy contemplations that we may have iadulged in, all our ha- 
bits of thought and feeling that are estimable and pure, all that 
is precious in happiness, all that is sacred in memory ; and 
the record of all this, death will not erase, but will only im- 
press upon it the seal of —. It has not erased these 
things, we may believe, from the venerated and pious minds 
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1830. | Erroneous Views of Death. 
that have gone before us. The dead, the departed, should we 
rather say, are connected with us by more than the ties of mem- 
ory. ‘The love that on earth yearned towards us, is not dead ; 
the kindness that gladdened us is not dead ; the sympathy that 
bound itself with our fortunes is not dead, nor has it lost its fer- 
vor, surely, in the pity of an angel. No; if our christian 
guides speak truly, it still yearns towards us, it would still 
gladden us. It still melts in tenderness over our sorrows. 
The world of spirits—we know not where it is, whether far 
or near; but it may as well, for all that we can understand, be 
near to us, as far distant; and in that fervent love, which knows 
nothing of change or distance or distinction, it is forever near 
us. Our friend, if he be the same and not another being— 
our friend, in whatever world, in whatever sphere, is still our 
friend. ‘The ties of every virtuous union, are, like the virtue 
which cements them, like the affections of angels, like the love 
of God which binds them to the eternal throne, immortal. 

The evil of making this wide separation, this violent disrup- 
tion of the present from the future, as well as of other prevail- 
ing views of death, is in many ways great. Our thoughts do 
not easily pass to live in the future, or to draw from it the mo- 
tives of action. Our theological views of this subject, our con- 
templations of futurity, are too much like the ancient poetic 
dreams of an Elysian land anda ‘Tartarean region, visionary 
and ineffectual. There is a fearful retribution, there is a sub- 
lime beatitude, we admit ; but our conceptions of both are vague 
and unreal; and our fear does not deter us from sin, and our 
hope does not allure us to purity and heaven. Between us 
and our future recompense we look upon death as ‘a great 
gulf fixed,’ and it cuts off the communication of our thoughts. 
Between the good and the bad, a great gulf is fixed, indeed, 
but not between us and the departed. Death is not that gulf; 
yet we so regard it. We do not sufficiently consider it as a 
stage, a necessary stage in the progress of being ; as a natural 
passage from the childhood to the maturity of our existence. 
We are deterred, too, from the thoughts of futurity, by the im- 
aginary glooms and mysteries of the entrance to it. Even the 
most attractive ideas of a future life, even a spiritual relish for 
its joys, and a conscience free from alarms, could scarcely over- 
come our reluctance to so fearful and dismal an approach to it. 
We could hardly think of home, or welcome the prospect of 
admission there, if we must pass to it through unknown con- 
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fticts and woes, if we could reach it only by braving the hor- 
rors of shipwreck, if we could gain its threshold only by rush- 
ing over the burning ruins of a conflagration. 

Again ; death is commonly regarded as the visitation of God’s 
wrath, as the fruit and punishment of sin. We do not forget 
the language of scripture on this subject; that ‘death entered 
into the world by sin, and so death passed upon all men, for 
that all have sinned.’ It is to be remembered, however, that, 
in many passages where death is said to be the fruit of sin, the 
word death is used figuratively ; that mortality is not meant, 
but misery. -‘This may be seen in the whole of that account 
which is given of Paul’s experience and reasonings in the seventh 
and eighth chapters of the Epistle to the Romans ; and in other 
instances. And upon the text, before quoted, it has been justly 
argued, that the death which ‘ entered by sin,’ is not the specific 
calamity of being mortal, but all the evil brought upon us by 
sin, including whatever is evil in mortality itself. ‘That all this 
is meant by the word death, we say, has been argued from the 
circumstance, that it is set in contrast with all the benefits de- 
rived from the interposition of our Saviour. As these benefits 
include more than mere continuance of life, so, it is contended, 
the contrasted evil which sin is said to introduce, cannot be 
death to the body merely, but rather death to the soul ; that is, 
misery, fear, disquietude and gloom.* And it might be still 
more strongly urged with reference to this point, that, if mor- 
tality were the specific and only evil meant in that passage, it is 
said to be removed by the interposition of our Saviour. This 
is the very point which we are laboring to establish. Jesus 
Christ has abolished death, and brought life and immortality to 
light in the gospel. He has presented new views of mortality. 
He has taught us, that it is the death of the body only; that 
the good man, that the spirit of goodness which is in him, that 
the intrinsic and intellectual being, ‘ shall never die.’ 

We are not, however, anxious to deny, for it is obviously 
true, that sin has given a complexion to this event; that it has, 
to a certain extent, connected pain, and doubt, and gloom, with 
mortality. In some respects, we can see this influence. Sin, 
which partly consists in the undue indulgence of the body, has 
made all our diseases more severe and painful. Sin, too, has 
clouded and darkened the mind, and filled it with inquietude 


*I. B. Koppe in Rom. V. 12. 
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and fear. Sin, then, we repeat, has given a complexion to 
this event. It has made our departure from this world, not a 
translation, but a death. 

Yet, surely, the departure simply considered, is not to be 
regarded as an ordination of God’s wrath, but of his infinite 
goodness. Whatever is universal and unavoidable, must al- 
ways be held to be good. Sin only, the choice of man, is es- 
sentially evil. Events, laws, the ordinances of God, are ever 
good. When we approach the dwelling where death has en- 
tered, when we join the circle of mourning friends and kindred, 
over which the mortal stroke has just brought its stupifying 
horror, or its heart-rending agony, when that solemn silence, 
that dread vacuity of death is around us, broken only by the 
sighs and shudderings of grief and despair, we are apt at first 
to feel as if we stood in some awful chasm where God is not, 
or in some overshadowing cloud where he is present only in 
displeasure. But when we remember that this is the inevita- 
ble lot, that there are thousands of such scenes, passing every 
hour on earth, ten thousand human hearts rent with like sorrow, 
we are ready to ask—Can this universal fate be otherwise than 
an ordination of wisdom and goodness? Can the unvarying 
allotment, to which all the creatures, to which all the children 
of God are subject, be vindictive? Can that, which befalls alt 
earthlybeings, fills all time, and spreads before the eye of Hea- 
ven such an uninterrupted scene—can it be a signal measure 
of God’s wrath? ‘The catastrophe, in the darkest view of it, 
would not be so horrible as the supposition which thus explains it. 

Besides, a dissolution of the body, and a departure from this 
world, results from the very nature and necessity of things. 
The human frame was not made to live always, and the earth, 
as evidently, was not designed to support the accumulating 
generations of mankind. Nay, more; departure at some time 
or other, from this life, so far from being a penal requisition, 
must, to every reflecting mind, appear in the highest degree 
desirable. Let the question be put to our calmer and loftier 
reflections, and there can be no other answer. Would we live 
always? Would we always bear the burden of imperfection 
and infirmity? Would we always pant for knowledge and hap- 
piness that we cannot attain; and shall we ever cling to that 
load of flesh, and of all the ills that flesh is heir to, which drags 
us down to the earth? No; we would die; we would depart ; 
we would be released and be at rest. We might desire te 
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mount on the winged chariot of Elijah; but it has pleased God 
to appoint for us a different way. Be it so, that it is for our 
sins, or that our sins have cast a shadow over the passage out 
of this world; shall we not then the more humbly and submis- 
sively yield ourselves to it?—not with terror, not with slavish 
dread, for God does not chasten, even for our sins, in unpitying 
wrath, but in tender mercy. 

We would not, then, live always. Earth could not bear us. 
Humanity could not bear its load. Still more; the mind could 
not be satisfied. It would ask for other scenes, for other re- 
gions, for other sources of knowledge, for other fountains of joy. 
We would depart, then; and this is but saying, that we would 
die. We must yield our powers to the sleep of death, that we 
may awake to anew life. We must change the form and mode 
of our existence, that we may exist in a higher sphere. We 
must cease to live as men, that we may begin to live as angels. 
The unsightly worm must sink to inaction and death, that it 
may rise from its grovelling in the dust, that it may become an 
inhabitant of the air, that it may unfold its wings in a new re- 
gion, and become the creature of life and beauty that God de- 
signed it to be. The soul in like manner must drop its ‘ mor- 
tal coil,’ that the now undeveloped, the half dormant powers, 
that mysteriously sleep within it, may awake to their own in- 
tellectual and immorta! life. It may be as unconscious now, of 
what it is hereafter to become, as the reptile that crawls upon 
the earth is of rising to the air and light of heaven. The trans- 
formation may be as great, and as much more glorious, as 
intellect is more glorious than dark and blind instinct. Nor 
may death be the soul’s last transformation. ‘There shall be 
no more death,’ indeed ; but there may be many changes in its 
mode of being, while it is passing from glory to glory, through 
its everlasting progress. 

But we must not delay longer to consider some of those 
views of death, which are, indeed, more just than those already 
noticed, but which, nevertheless, are liable to be wrested into 
error, through the excessive dread which is entertained of this 
event. Mortality is not the interruption of being, nor is it any 
peculiar visitation of God’s wrath ; but it is still a serious crisis 
in our €xistence ; and our views of it are not likely to be too 
serious, if we will only guard our seriousness from superstition, 
and from all irrational and extravagant influences of the 
imagination. 
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Death is a serious event, inasmuch as we are taught that ¢ af- 
ter death is the judge nt? With regard to the formalities of 
that judgment, if it can be supposed that there are any formal- 
ities, we know nothing. ‘The passages in scripture which 
speak of a throne and a tribunal, or which speak of the soul as 
meeting its Judge after death, are evidently figurative, and 
teach us only the general truth, that there is a solemn and ~ 
strict retribution awaiting us. We cannot meet the universal 
presence in which we ever are; in which we are now, as truly 
as we ever can be, though we may be hereafter more conscious 
of it; and we cannot reasonably suppose that the soul is to be 
called to any literal bar. But there will be a trial of conscience, 
under circumstances which will give to conscience all its pow- 
er; and if we could understand what that must be, we should 
feel that no formalities could add to the fearfulness of that com- 
ing hour. It will be enough to leave the sinful man alone with 
his conscience, to strip him of all the blinding delusions of sense 
and passion, to strip him of all this world’s distinctions, and all 
its treacherous maxims, and its supporting example and its flat- 
tering countenance, to throw aside every screen and veil of 
self-deception, and to empower memory, in that all-searching 
light, to call from oblivion every past misdeed, every erring 
thought, every guilty passion, and every secret and disguised 
offence ; and this, we believe, is the judgment that shall be, in 
the presence of God and of conscience, after death. Men ma 
do wrong now, and boast of it, may purpose evil and glory in 
its accomplishment, may oppress and injure, and silence the 
voice of remonstrance ; but an hour of unveiled retribution is 
approaching them ; the time is near when every evil gratifica- 
tion and unjust deed shall become a piercing arrow of convic- 
tion. Forms, appearances shall soon give place to realities; the 
body’s enslaving control, to the spirit’s action and life ; and pas- 
sion, indulgence, sin, to the manifested and the no longer mis- 
taken judgment of Heaven. 

There is a passage in the memoirs of a distinguished author, 
which we confess strikes us, whenever we read it, with nothing 
less than the profoundest awe. He mentions an individual, 
who, though entirely unlearned and ignorant, was accustomed, in 
fits of insanity, to repeat with great fluency, long passages from 
Latin and Hebrew writers. The phenomenon drew much 
attention, and was thought by some to be capable of no other 
explanation, than that of referring it to demoniacal possession. 
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After much inquiry, it was ascertained that this individual had, 
in early life, resided in the family of a learned clergyman, 
who was accustomed to read and repeat aloud, passages from 
his favorite authors ; and the excitement of insanity had quick- 
ened the slumbering memory of the hearer to recall, with such 
amazing distinctness, the faded and forgotten images of past 
impressions. ‘And this,’ exclaims the writer, ‘ this, per- 
chance, is the dread book of judgment, in whose mysterious 
language every idle word isrecorded! Yea, in the very na- 
ture of the living spirit, it may be more possible that heaven and 
earth should pass away, than that a single act, a single thought, 
should be’ loosened or lost, from that living chain of causes,’ 
which has formed the abiding character of the soul.* 

Still however, solemn, and justly solemn as this view of 
death and of the revelation of a future life, is, it is possible to 
lay too great, or, at least, too exclusive a stress upon that event 
which is to unfold to us those revelations. Every future mo- 
ment—not that of death only, not that of the judgment which 
is immediately to follow,—but every future moment of our be- 
ing is to answer for every present moment. ‘This is the great 
law of retribution. None less strict, or less severe belongs to 
our moral nature. And it does not apply to the future life 
only, but equally to the present; and all the difference is, that 
it is now less clearly seen and felt. And it does not apply to 
any one epoch alone, but to all the periods, to all the moments 
of our endless being. It is not death, then, that we should fear, 
but the eternal retribution of conscience. It is not at the mo- 
ment of death that we should tremble, but at every moment of 
the future that is to answer for the neglects, and errors, and of- 
fences of the mispent past. Virtue is deathless. It is more; 
it is blessed life. On the ‘ path of the just that shineth brighter 
and brighter,’ no shadow abideth. ‘The shade of death itself 
but opens the way to a brighter and more glorious existence. 
Nay, we must declare a stricter doctrine than this. Virtue 
alone is thus deathless. He who will not obey the great mor- 
al laws of his nature, he who lives in hostility to his conscience 
and in estrangement from his God, can have nothing said to 
him to mitigate his fears of the mortal hour. He must fear it ; 
he must in reason fear every future hour, and every future 
scene. If hell is dreadful to the sinful man, heaven would be 


* Biographia Literaria, Chap. V1. 
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more dreadful ; if the company of evil beings can yield him no 
joy, the society of heavenly beings would fill him with despite 
and agony. Whither shall he flee? Where shall he go to es- 
cape fear or misery, whose present courses are raising up en- 
emies in every future habit, feeling, and remembrance of his 
soul? Whither, did we say? Alas! it is not time or place 
only, it is not circumstance or situation, itis not the revealing 
light or the overshadowing darkness; but it is himself that he 
has made an enemy and an avenger more dreadful than death ! 

Again; death is the separation of friends. And we are not 
of those, who can speak lightly of this separation. We have 
heard of some who were able to lift up a radiant and almost 
smiling countenance over the earthly remains of all that was 
dearest on earth; but it enters not into our conception to re- 
gard it as anything but extravagance and enthusiasm. We 
do not take upon us to set limits to the support which God 
may give to bereaved friendship or afflicted piety; but that 
triumph in the countenance, surely, is not their fit demeanour. 
No; the sundering stroke of death is stern, and cold, and bit- 
ter reality. 

We have sometimes ventured to wonder, and that in the 
more fervent meditation upon God’s goodness, why the trial is 
made so severe, and, for a time, so almost inconsolable. Could 
one glimpse, we have been ready to say, could one glimpse 
of the future world be opened to us, could the situation of the 
departed, for one moment, be made known to us; or might it 
have been the order of Providence that families should be re- 
moved at once and together to the ‘ spirit land ’—but reflection 
and faith have soon arisen to check the remonstrances and 
questionings of anxious and yearning affection, and have soon 
shown, as they usually do, that God’s providence is wiser than 
our own hasty presumption. Were families removed together, 
how certainly would our social affections gather up and concen- 
trate themselves upon those narrow circles, and all the evils=— 
the peculiarities, the prejudices, the selfish and exclusive at- 
tachments—of that limited intercourse, to which we are already 
sufficiently liable, would be inflicted on society; and all the 
benefits of a wide and generous diffusion and reciprocation of 
sentiments and feelings, would be cut off from the social body. 
If, again, the future world were opened to us, it might produce 
in us an utter distaste to this; it might disturb the well balanced 
and wisely ordered influences, under which we were made to 
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act in the present state. If we could see, what we so ardently 
long to behold, beyond this veil of earthly shadows, we might 
have no eyes for the scene around us; we might be rapt in 
meditation, when we are called to the action and trial of all our 
virtues. 

It was evidently designed, that we should be trained up here, 
by a severe and lofty disc ipline, for some glorious state of being 
and enjoyment hereafter. The moral economy under which 
we are placed, the spiritual life on earth, was not designed to 
be vision, but faith,—not rapture, but trial. The departure of 
friends and kindred to another world irresistibly draws our 
thoughts thither, and constantly renders us more indifferent to 
acquisitions and objects here. Heaven claims our -treasures, 
that our hearts may be there also. Faith, moreover, in the in- 
visible, the spiritual, the eternal, is the appropriate faith of be- 
ings whose welfare lies in the invisible mind, whose nature is 
spiritual, and whose destiny, immortal. It is meet that we should 
be trained by the influences of a world which we see not, and 
from which no sound reaches us. It is our happiness, also, 
not only to love God, but to love him with the fervor and as- 
surance of perfect trust. Love is ever doubtful, without that 
trial; and it is but an impassioned feeling, without that quality 
of absolute confidence. 

Yet a little while therefore are we required to wait, till we 
can behold those objects and those beings, on whom, next to 
God, it is right that our hearts should be set. The interval 
will not be too long for the trial of our faith, and the preparation 
of all our virtues; not too long to prepare us for the blessed- 
ness of a future life ; nay, it may not be found too long to pre- 
pare us to die, as the Christian should die. ‘To meet the last 
hour calmly, to resign all the objects which our senses have 
made familiar and dear, in the lofty expectation of better things 
for the mind, is itself a great act of faith, and one for which 
many days’ reflection and experience may not be too much to 
prepare us. ‘T’o take our last look at the countenances of be- 
loved friends and companions ; to close our eyes to the bright 
vision of nature ; to bid adieuto earth, sky, waters ; to feel, for 
the last time, the thrill of rapture with which this fair and glori- 
ous scene of things has so often touched the soul—this is 
an hour for faith unshaken in the immortality of virtue, and for 
trust unbounded in the love of God, and for the triumphant as- 
surance which long tried and lofty experience alone can give. 
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The feelings of the infidel Rousseau have seemed to us thus far 
natural, and such as even a Christian may entertain. When 
he apprehended that his last hour drew near, he desired the 
windows of his apartment to be opened, that he might ‘ have 
the pleasure,’ as he said, ‘ of beholding nature oncemore. How 
lovely she is!’ he exclaimed ; ‘how pure and serene is the 
day! O Nature! thou art grand indeed!’* Yet not as Rous- 
seau died, does the Christian die ; but with a better trust. 

And with that trust, with a firm confidence in the perpetuity 
of all pious and virtuous friendships, there is much, surely, to 
mitigate the pain of a temporary separation. Let us remem- 
ber, too, that we do submit to frequent separations in this life, 
that our friends wander from us over trackless waters and to far 
distant continents, and that we are still happy in the assurance 
that they live. And though, by the same providence of God 
that has guarded them here, they are called to pass beyond the 
visible precincts of this present existence, let us feel that they 
still live. God’s universe is not explored, when we have sur- 
veyed islands, and oceans, and the shores of earth’s spreading 
continents. ‘There are other regions, where the footsteps of 
the happy and immortal are treading the paths of life. Would 
we call them back to these abodes of infirmity and sin? Would 
we involve them again in these toils, and pains, and tempta- 
tions? Or shall we sorrow for them, as those who have no 
hope? No; we would rather go, and die with them. What 
do we say? We will rather go, and live with them forever! 

But, the awful entrance to the world of spirits—may still 
be our exclamation—how dark and desolate is that passage! 
It is a fearful thing to die. Nature abhors dissolution ! 

Let something of this be admitted, but let it not be too much. 
Does nature abhor dissolution? Behold the signs of decay 
and dissolution which the season now spreads around us. Be- 
hold nature in her annual death—the precursor of renovated 
life. But we will not argue from emblems. We will admit 
that a living being must naturally dread to part with life. But 
he dreads to part with life, only in a greater measure, as he 
dreads to part with everything that is his. He is averse to the 
loss of property, and in some instances, almost as much so, as 
to the loss of life itself. He is reluctant to part with any one 
of his senses; and this reluctance, compared with the natural 


* Grimm's Correspendence. 
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dread of death, is in full proportion to the value of that organ. 
Let us rationally look at the subject in this light. Doubtless 
we dread the loss of the sense of hearing, for instance ; and, 
when that is entirely gone from us, hearing i isdead. Wedread 
the loss of sight ; and, that light extinguished, seeing is dead. 
Thus one faculty after another departs from us, and death is 
at work within us, while we say that we are in the midst of life. 
So let us regard it. So let us familiarize to our minds, the 
thoughts of death, and feel that this dreaded enemy, dreaded, 
partly, because imagined to be so distant and unknown, has 
already made its lodgment i in our frame, and, by familiar pro- 
cesses, Is approaching the citadel of life. As disease i is making 
its inroads upon us and the system is wearing out, as the acute- 
ness of sensation is failing us and the vigor of bone and muscle 
is declining, let us say and feel, that we are gradually approach- 
ing the extinction of this animal life. Let no skeptic doubts, 
let no thoughts of annihilation mingle with our apprehensions of 
mortality ; let us believe as Christians, that not the soul, but on- 
ly the body dies—and death cannot be that dreadand abhorrence 
of nature which we make it. 

We fear that we have occasion to crave the patience of our 
readers for the length to which our discussion has run; but we 
would dwell upon this pomt a moment longer—the natural 
dread of death. It seems to us strange, it seems as if all were 
wrong, in a world, where, from the very constitution of things, 
death must close every scene of human life, where it has reign- 
ed for ages over all generations, where the very air we breathe 
and the dust we tread upon was once animated life—it seems 
to us most strange and wrong, that this most common, necessa- 
ry, expedient, and certain of all events, should bring such hor- 
ror and desolation with it; that it should bring such tremen- 
dous agitation, as if it were some awful and unprecedented 
phenomenon ; that it should be more than death—a shock, a 
catastrophe, a convulsion ; as if nature, instead of holding on 
its steady course, were falling into irretrievable ruins. 

And that which is strange, is our strangeness to this event. 
Call sickness, we repeat, call pain, an approach to death. Call 
the weariness and failure of the limbs and senses, call decay, 
a dying. It is so; it is a gradual loosening of the cords of life, 
and a breaking up of its reservoirs and resources. So shall 
they all, one and another in succession, give way. ‘I feel’— 
will the thoughtful man say— I fee] the pang of suffering, as it 
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were piercing and cutting asunder, one by one, the fine and 
invisible bonds that hold me to the earth. I feel the gush- 
ing current of life within me to be wearing away its own chan- 
nels. I feel the sharpness of every keen emotion and of every 
acute and far-penetrating thought, as if it were shortening the 
moments of the soul’s connexion and conflict with the body.’ 
So it is, and so shall it be, till at last, ‘the silver cord is loosen- 
ed, and the golden bowl is broken, and the pitcher is broken at 
the fountain, and the wheel is broken at the cistern, and the 
dust returns to the earth as it was, and the spirit returns unto 
God who gave it.’ 

No; it is not a strange dispensation. Death is the fellow of 
all that is earthly ; the friend of man alone. It is not an anom- 
aly ; it is not a monster in the creation. It is the law, and the 
lot of nature. 


‘Not to thy eternal resting place, 

Shalt thou retire alone. ° * 

Thou shalt lie down 
With patriarchs of the infant world, with kings, 
The powerful of the earth, the wise and good, 
Fair forms and hoary seers of ages past, 
All in one mighty sepulchre. ‘The hills, 
Rock-ribbed and ancient as the sun; the vales, 
Stretching in pensive quietness between ; 
The venerable woods, rivers that move 
In majesty, and the complaining brooks, 
That make the meadows green, and poured round all, 
Old ocean’s grey and melancholy waste— 
Are but the solemn de corations all, 
Of the great tomb of man.’ 


But of what is it the tomb? Does the spirit die? Do the 
blessed affections of the soul, go down into the dark and silent 
grave. Oh! no. ‘The narrow house, and pall, and breath- 
less darkness’ and funereal train—these belong not to the soul. 
They proclaim only the body’s dissolution. ‘They but cele- 
brate the vanishing away of the shadow of existence. Man 
does not die, though the forms of popular speech thus an- 
nounce his exit. He does not die. We bury, not our friend, 
but only the form, the vehicle in which, for a time, our friend 
lived. ‘That cold, impassive clay is not the friend, the pa- 
rent, the child, the companion, the cherished being. No, it 
is not: blessed be God, that we can say, It ts not! It is 
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the material world only that earth claims. It is ‘ dust’ on- 
ly, that ‘descends to dust.’ ‘The grave!—let us break 1 
awful spell, its dread dominion. It is the place where man 
lays down his weakness, his infirmity, his diseases and sor- 
rows, that he may rise up to a new and glorious life. It 
is the place, where man ceases—in all that is frail and de- 
caying—ceases to be man, that he may be, in glory and bles- 
sedness, an angel of light! 

Why, then, should. we fear death, save as the wicked fear, 
and must fear it? Why dread to lay dow n this frail body in its 
resting-place, and this weary, aching head, on the pillow of its 
repose? Why tremble at ihis—that in the long sleep of the 
tomb, that body shall suffer disease no more, and pain no 
more, and hear no more the cries of want nor the groans of 
distress—and, far retired from the turmoil of life, that violence 
and change shall pass lightly over it, and the elements shall 
beat and the storms shall sigh unheard, around its lowly bed? 
Say, ye aged and infirm ! is it the greatest of evils to die? Say, 
ye children of care and toil! say, ye afflicted and tempted! 
is it the greatest of evils to die? 

Oh! no. Come the last hour, in God’s own time !—and a 
good life and a glorious hope shall make it welcome. Come 
the hour of release!—and affliction shall make it welcome. 
Come the hour of reunion with the loved and lost on earth !— 
and the passionate yearnings of affection, and the strong aspira- 
tion of faith, shall bear us to their blessed land. Come death 
to this body—this burdened, tempted, frail, failing, dying 
body !—and to the soul,—thanks be to God, who giveth us - 
victory !—to the soul, come freedom, light and j joy unceasing ! 
come, the immortal life! ‘* He that iveth ’—saith the con- 
queror over Death—‘ he that liveth and believeth in me, shall 
NEVER DIE!’ 





Art. Il.—Elements of Dogmatic History. By William 
Muenscher, S. T. D. and Ordinary Professor of The- 
ology at Marburg. Translated from the Second Edition 
of the Original “German. By James Murpock, D. D. 
New-Haven: A. H. Maltby. 1830. 12mo. pp. 401. 


Tis work is a mere outline, as the translator confesses, and 
was originally drawn up, it would seem, as a syllabus of a course 
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of lectures for the use of the hearers. It is too succinct, not 
to say meagre, to interest or satisfy the general reader; but 
will be of considerable value to theological students, by giving 
in a few words the results of much study, and a multitude of 
references to other works, in which the same subjects are dis- 
cussed more at length. Our confidence in a manual of this 
description, will depend almost entirely on what is known of the 
character and habits of the author, and the fairness and thorough- 
ness of his investigations. Aware of this, the translator has 
given the following notices of Dr Muenscher in his preface. 


‘Dr William Muenscher was born at Hersfeld, on the 
llth of March 1766; became a stated preacher, in the cathe- 
dral church in his native place, till the age of 26, when he was 
made Professor in ordinary, in the university of Marburg in 
Hesse-Cassel, and consistorial councillor there, for 22 years, or 
till his death, 28th of July, 1814. He composed the preface to 
a popular edition of Luther’s bible; and a volume of printed 
sermons, which are said to be characterized by their religious 
fervor, and by the constant and happy use made of the holy 
scriptures. He was also the principal conductor of a journal, de- 
voted to the interests of schools and religion: but his greatest 
and most noted work was his Manual of Dogmatic History, in 
IV. volumes 8vo. extending over the first six centuries. Beside 
these, he composed an Elementary Church History, and the 
work here presented to the public. Of his large work, C. F. L. 
Simon, in his Continuation of Noesselt’s Guide to the Literature 
of Theology, says, (Sec. 299,) ‘ The author has happily combined 
the chronological order, with that of the relations of things ; and 
the whole work is distinguished, alike, for the persevering, learn- 
ed, and critical industry, manifested in collecting the materials ; 
and for the solidity and independence of judgment, with which 
they are methodically arranged, and agreeably expressed.” 
And he adds: ‘‘ The same commendation is due to the author’s 
Elementsof Dogmatic History.” Brettschneider, in his Entwicke- 
lung der Dogmatik, p. 99, ed. 2d, says of the Manual: “ It is to 
be regarded as (hauptwerk) the best work on the subject.” The 
Elements, notwithstanding it had to contend with several rival 
works, has, since its first appearance in 1811, gone through 
three editions in Germany, without alterationn—two of them 
since the author’s death; and it is still in high reputation, in 
that country. 

‘The theological sentiments of Dr. Muenscher, the transla- 
tor regrets, that he is not able definitely to state ; since a know- 
ledge of them, might serve to show, where, and how, the author’s 
prepossessions were most likely to mislead him. In several 
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passages of this work, as well as of the Manual, the translator 
thought he discovered indications of much laxer views in theolo- 
gy, than his own. Yet, he supposes, Dr Muenscher was classed, 
by his countrymen, with Michaelis, Doederlein, Planck, and 
others; who stood on middle ground, between the ancient, pure 
Lutheranism, and the modern neology of Germany. After all, 
the private opinions, or the commendations and censures of the 
writer, which occasioually escape from him unconsciously, ought 
not to influence the reader. It is his facts, and his arguments 
only, that deserve regard. And these, he is supposed to state, 
with as much fide lity, and impartiality, as reasonably can be ex- 
pected, from an able and honest man, who felt his reputation to 
be staked on the correctness of his narration.’—pp. 7-9. 


It is unnecessary, after this, to go into a general commendation 
of these Elements; and it would be hardly possible to give a 
formal analysis of A hat is itself but an analy sis, and a brief one. 
We must content ourselves, therefore, with giving a few extracts, 
which will, at the same time, serve as specimens of the work, 

and throw Tight on the history of doctrines now in controversy 
among us. “We begin by citing two paragraphs, in which 
the author speaks of our Saviour and the apostles, in such 
terms as to lead us to suspect, that Dr Murdock has overrated 
his Orthodoxy. 


‘The Jewish nation was distinguished from the surrounding 
nations, by giving homage to the one God, in accordance w ith 
their sacred books ; with a splendid worship and numerous cer- 
emonies. As the original character of the Mosaic religion was 
disfigured by speculations, by narrow conceptions, and immoral 
practices, Jesus Curis’ appeared, as one sent from God, for the 
purpose of establishing a kingdom of God on the earth. His 
doctrine was simple and practical, and was exibited as occasions 
drew it forth. Yet in compass and extent, it far surpassed the 
Jewish ; and it embraced the superlative germs of truth, for the 
profounder reflection and investigations of the succeeding ages.— 
‘ The apostles, who continued to propagate and spread the doc- 
trines of Christ, and who were led by their circumstances to ex- 
plain those doctrines more fully, compensated for their lack of a 
learned education by their deep feeling, their noble spirit, and 
their devout sense of religion. Notwithstanding it has been 
questioned, whether they all, with equal success, penetrated into 
the whole system of their master’s doctrine, yet it is certain that 
the Spirit of Jesus animated them all. Paul, who was one of 
them, and the most active among them, employed his Jewish 
learning in explaining and enforcing Christianity.’—pp. 24, 25. 
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The following is the account which Dr Muenscher gives of 
the primitive church and its creed. 


‘The views and the convictions of such as united with the 
Christians, in the earliest times, could not but be exceedingly 
various and unlike; for they had differed extremely in religion, 
in education, in habits, and other circumstances; and it must 
have been a considerable time, before the community could an- 
nihilate, or even diminish greatly, the peculiarities of individuals. 
Here, labored zealous teachers, (the apostolic fathers,) in the 
true spirit of the apostles, though with diminished power. There, 
other Christians formed a closer union with Judaism. Anda 
third class, (the Gnostics,) wishing to separate Christianity al- 
together from Judaism, shaped it according to their own specu- 
lations.— 

‘The disorders arising from this diversity of views, and which 
tended to the prostration of the christian cause, might contribute, 
at least, to induce various churches to unite together, and to ac- 
knowledge none as true Christians, who did not embrace a defi- 
nite but simple creed. A belief in the Father, as the Creator of 
the world; in the Son, who became a man, and died for the sal- 
vation of men; in the Holy Ghost, who guided the ancient pro- 
phets, as well as the apostles; joined with the expectation of a 
future judgment and divine retribution; were the chief articles 
of this creed, which was propagated by oral instruction. Yet 
with it, the holy scriptures of the Old Testament, were used ; 
and gradually also, the writings of the apostles and the apostoli- 
cal Fathers.’—pp. 25, 26. 

Respecting the consummate perfection and majesty of the 
Father, he says, in another place, there was no disagreement 
among them ; but the more they labored to define the nature 
of the Son, and the Holy Ghost, and the mode of their relation 
to the Father, the more they differed. Like other historians, 
he finds the first germs of the popular doctrine of the trinity in 
the speculations of Justin Martyr, Theophilus of Antioch, and 
Tatian, in the second century; who thought to explain the 
Logos, or Word, of John, by those passages in the Old Testa- 
ment, in which mention is made of the creative power of God, 
(Gen. i.) and of the divine Wisdom, (Prov. viii. Eccles. xxiv. 
Wisdom, vii.) The Platonic philosophy, combined with the 
emination system, as taught at Alexandria and held by Philo, 
led them into this error, and contributed to give it currency. 
The gradual formation of the doctrine is rapidly traced through 
the successive ages of the church down to Athanasius and Augus- 
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tin; the former of whom, A. D. 362, was the first to insist on 
the equality of the Holy ‘Ghost with the Father and the Son; 
and the latter, about half a century afterwards, was the first to 
insist on their numerical unity. 

The doctrines of grace, falsely so called, are not taught in 
scripture ; neither were they held by the first Christians ; but 
found their way into the church principally through the agency 
and influence of Agustin, who flourished in the beginning of 
the fifth century. 


‘ Jesus and his apostles,’ says Dr Muenscher, ‘ represent faith 
and reformation, sometimes as the work of man, and sometimes as 
being the gift of God. Hence efforts were made, to reconcile these 
opposite representations. ‘The Greek church took the ground of 
the perfect freedom of man’s will; and therefore taught, that it 
depends on the purpose and exertions of man, to attain to faith 
and virtue; yet that the grace of God, comes in aid of man’s 
exertions, by imparting to him strength, assistance, and excite- 
ments. Ofcourse, man must render himself a fit subject of di- 
vine grace; which he has power to use properly, and also to 
abuse. These ideas, which were fully stated by Clement and 
Origen, were also advanced by the fathers of the fourth century ; 
by Cyril of Jerusalem, Gregory of Nazianzum, Gregory of Nys- 
sa, and clearest of all, by Chrysostom. The Latin fathers djd 
not deviate essentially. For, although they painted, in glowing 
colors, the excellence of divine grace, yet they left room, for the 
spontaneous activity of man to have a part in his reformation. 
An irresistible work of grace, and an unconditional election, 
were not thought of; and the divine purposes were always tra- 
ced back to God’s foreknowledge.— 

‘ Augustin, the renowned Bishop of Hippo, by his aims to 
glorify the grace of God, and by some passages of scripture, was 
led to a mode of thinking, which deviated from the earlier sys- 
tem of belief, and which attributed all goodness in men, exclu- 
sively, to divine operation. On this subject, he fell into a con- 
test with Pelagius and Coelestine. And through the influence 
of his reputation, and the cooperation of the African churches, 
and of the Bishop of Rome, the Pelagians were condemned, as 
heretics; notwithstanding the Council of Diospolis was favora- 
ble to them. This controversy related to the subjects of sin, 
grace and free will, and election; with which were connected, 
those of infant baptism, redemption, and perseverance in_holi- 
ness.— 

‘The Pelagians believed, that Adam’s sin had no bad effects, 
upon the character and condition of his posterity ; that sin arose, 
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merely, from imitation; that all men are, from their nature, 
mortal; and are born, undepraved. According to Augustin’s 
doctrine, all men, in consequence of their descent from Adam, 
are mortal; are chargeable with hereditary sin; and are obnox- 
ious to damnation. ‘These doctrines he endeavoured to prove, 
from infant baptism, from the practice of exorcisms, and from 
Rom. v. 12. Against him it was objected, that his doctrine of 
. hereditary sin and its propagation, was absurd; that it would 
4 lead to the disapprov al of matrimony; and that, affirming the 
: corruption of human nature, and a connate worthiness of pun- 
ishment, was making God the author of evil, and an unrighteous 
judge.— 

‘Desirous of explaining, precisely, the activity of man, and 
the influences of God, Pelagius discriminated between the pow- 
er, the will, and the act; and he attributed the first to God, the 
second to man, and the third to both united. [When a man 
wills to do good, God gives him the power, and so both have a 
part in the act.] By the ambiguous term grace, he understood, 
sometimes, divine instructions, and sometimes, other means of 
moral improvement ; but never, any divine energy that impaired 
the free operations of the will. Augustin, on the contrary, sub- 
verted, substantially at least, the freedom of the will; and deri- 
ved all that was good in man, solely from divine grace; by 
which he understood an internal operation upon the soul, where- 
by it received, not only the power, but also the will, to do good. 
is This grace, he maintained to be indispensable to man, at all 
times, and for all duties: without it, no man can do a good act; 
and even with it, no man is entirely free from sin. All this he 
inferred either from his idea of hereditary sin, or from such pas- 
sages of Scripture as John viii. 31, 32. Phil. ii. 18. 2 Cor. ii. 5, 6. 
But he exposed himself to the objection, that, like the Manicha- 
eans, he annihilated the freedom of the will, and must look upon 
aq all precepts and exhortations to virtue as nugatory. 

a ‘From his conviction, that all men are totally depraved, and 
a incapable of good deeds, there was no way left, for Augustin to 
ey answer the question, Why are some converted and saved, and 
others not,—but to ascribe it to the sovereign will of God. "And 
thus was ‘formed, his doctrine of unconditional predestination ; 
according to which, God destined some men to blessedness, 
without regard to their merits and conduct, from his mere good 
pleasure ; while he leaves others in their sins, and sentences 
them to punishment, in order to exhibit his justice. These doc- 
trines not only forced themselves upon him, as consequences of 
the other parts of his system; but he believed, they could be es- 
tablished by the Scripture, Rom. ix; and he took great pains to 
soften down their harsh features, and to meet the objections to 
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their injurious practical tendency. From them flowed, sponta- 
neously, the ideas of irresis tible divine influences, of special 
grace, and particular redemption, and of the infallible persever- 
ance of the elect.— 

‘Great as the influence of Augustin was, his principles gain- 
ed no currency, among the Eastern Christians; and even in the 
West, opposition was raised ; especially by the Gallican divines, 
who believed that, men still have some ability to do good, by 
means of which, though they cannot merit divine grace, yet they 
can prepare themselves to receive it; and that God’s purpose to 
save, depends on the foreseen use made of this power. John 
Cassianus was the most noted divine of this party; and Faustus, 
Bishop of Riez, brought Luctdus an Augustinian, to change his 
sentiments, A. D. 475. The controversy between the Massili- 
ans, (Semi-Pelagians,) and those called Predestinarians, contin- 
ued for some time; but in the year 529, the opinions of the for- 
mer were condemned, in the Councils of Arausio (Orange) and 
Valentia (Valence ;) and the decision was confirmed by the Ro- 
mish Bishops.’—pp. 73-7. 


The Orthodox of the present day lay particular stress on 
their explications of the atonement, or the effects of Christ’s 
death ; thinking, it would seem, that on this point the Scriptures 
are too plain and decisive to admit of the possibility of an 
honest difference of opinion. Dr Muenscher shows, however, 
that there was no question, in the whole compass of theology, 
respecting which the early Christians were so confused, incon- 
sistent, and utterly at fault. 


‘ Jesus Christ was described, as being, in various respects, the 
greatest benefactor of mankind; and for proof, mention was 
made of his excellent instructions, his noble example, the com- 
munication of powers for holiness, his overthrowing the domini- 
ion of evil spirits, and procuring immortality. At the same time, 
as Jrenacus, and even Gregory of Nazianzum, assert, the theo- 
logians were left free, to form their own conceptions of the de- 
sign and effects of the incarnation and sufferings of Christ : and 
it is not strange, therefore, that we should find them to have en- 
tertained different views.— 

‘Both Irenaeus and Origen had, in their day, represented the 
death of Christ, sometimes, as a@ ransom given to the devil, and 
sometimes, as a debt paid to God. In accordance with the first 
of these hypotheses, most of the fathers spoke of the death of 
Christ, as being the means of the rescue of mankind from the 
dominion of the devil, under which sin had brought them: and 
they sometimes go upon the assumption, that on the principle of 
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distributive justice, the power of the devil was taken from him, 
because he misused it upon Jesus Christ ; at other times, they rep- 
resent redemption as being, either a combat, or a bargain, with 
the devil. Gregory of Nazianzum, however, rejects the idea, 
that Jesus Christ paid a ransom to the devil. Others of the 
fathers,—as Athanasius and Cyril,—go upon the principle of a 
debt paid to God ; and they consider the death of Christ, as the 
stipulated condition, on which God can, without injury to his 
veracity, release men from the death threatened to them. Some 
of them also assert, that Jesus Christ paid more than was ne- 
cessary for the redemption of the human race. Lastly, there 
were some, who supposed, that the whole mass of human nature, 
was elevated and ennobled, by the Son of God’s participating in 
it. It remained undetermined, whether the death of Christ was 
indispensable, in order to the salvation of men. Respecting the 
extent of redemption, Origen advanced the idea, that Christ died, 
not merely for men, but for all intelligent creatures: but this 
idea was, by all the other fathers, except perhaps Gregory of 
Nyssa and Didymus, either silently rejected, or expressly disap- 
proved.’—pp. 78, 79. 


In giving a history of the doctrines which have been held in 
the church since the Reformation, Dr Muenscher dwells partic- 
ularly, as might be expected, on the controversies, and the pre- 
sent state of opinion,in Germany. Speaking of the views pre- 
valent in that country respecting ‘the scriptures, he says ;— 


‘In Germany, about the middle of the eighteenth century, 
the criticism of the Bible had made considerable advances, when 
investigations were renewed, respecting its Canon. John Sol. 
Semler commenced them, and also assailed the common ideas of 
inspiration ; by which he would understand, the practical effect 
of the biblical doctrines. With more calmness and distinctness, 
John Gottlich Toellner endeavoured to explain the nature of in- 
spiration, and to establish the different gradations of it. The 
consequences of these investigations were, that the more recent 
theologians distinguished, more accurately, the christian doctrine 
(the word of God) from the Bible ; that they considered the lat- 
ter, not so much as one entire revealed record, as a collection of 
writings, in which every man must perceive the peculiar charac- 
teristics and modes of thinking of the respective writers; that 
they endeavoured, by means of the higher criticism, to ascertain 
the origin and compilation of the scriptures; and that they con- 
sidered them, as containing (uvSevs) fictions or allegories.’—p. 


165. 


Great dissimilarity of opinion prevails, he tells us, among the 
German theologians, respecting the trinity; but those who 
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profess to believe the doctrine, agree, generally, after the 
example of Toellner, in ascribing to no one of the different the- 
ories on the subject so high importance, as was formerly 
ascribed to them; and by many the doctrine, under all its 
forms, is openly impugned. 

Following in the steps of Dr Sykes and Dr Farmer, J. S. 
Semler was the first, in Germany, who declared the demoniacs 
of the New Testament to be persons laboring under natural 
disease. In the controversy that ensued, most of the divines 
inclined to the opinion, that the whole doctrine concerning the 
devil, was merely an accommodation, derived from Judaism. 
We learn, too, that, of late, the high ideas heretofore prevail- 
ing, respecting the perfection of the first human beings, have 
been greatly lowered ; and the Mosaic account of the creation, 
and of the transgression of the first man, has been regarded as 
either partially, or wholly, a figurative representation, or as 
being an ancient fable or fiction. The German divines have 
deviated also as widely, according to Dr Muenscher, from the 
views held by the first reformers respecting original sin, and sin 
itself. 


‘The doctrine of the Protestant churches respecting heredi- 
tary sin, was as strong, as Augustin ever advanced; for, 
the milder statements of Zwingle, were not regarded. It 
did not indeed deprive men avowedly of liberty; but it made 
them absolutely unfitted to perform anything morally good, and 
deserving of damnation. It was decided, however, in the For- 
mula of Concord, in opposition to Matthias Flacius, that heredita- 
ry sin is not a part of the substance of man. The Council of 
Trent, on account of the prevailing differences in the bosom of 
the Catholic church, did not venture to establish a definition of 
hereditary sin; so that different explanations of it, continued to 
be given; for the Dominicans and Augustinians held more 
closely with Augustin and Thomas Aquinas, while the Francis- 
cans and Jesuits departed farther from them. The Socinians 
rejected hereditary sin, altogether: and the Arminians would 
not allow of a connate desert of punishment, and an unfitness 
for what is good. Attempts were made, in the Protestant 
churches, to render the imputation of Adam’s sin more compre- 
hensible. Joshua de la Place rejected the immediate imputa- 
tion of it; but his idea was not embraced, by his own church, 
or that of Switzerland. At last, several voices were raised in 
England, against hereditary sin; as those of John Locke, Thom- 
as Burnet, and John Taylor. Daniel Whitby would derive the 
universal prevalence of sin, from man’s mortality ; which Adam’s 
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transgression had brought upon all his posterity. In Germany, 
the foundation for a change of sentiments, was laid by the 
Leibnitzian-Wolfian philosophy; and subsequently, Toellner 
and Eberhard directly assailed the doctrine of hereditary sin, 
and its imputation: and notwithstanding Seiler, and others, ad- 
vocated the other side; it became more and more common, to 
trace the sinfulness of mankind, not from the apostacy of Adam, 
but as Jerusalem does, from the influence of the senses. Even 
those theologians, who, like Reinhard and Storr, continue to 
maintain the existence of hereditary sin, have abandoned the 
old doctrine of the church, in some very important particulars, 
The Kantean hypothesis, of a radical evil in human nature, 
continued no longer, than the charm of its novelty endured : 
yet it has contributed to establish the principle, that every sin 
originates from a man’s own fault.’—pp. 176, 177. 


The following is a brief sketch of the recent changes in the 
explication of the doctrine of atonement. 


‘While some English divines, as John Taylor and Anth. 
Ashley Sykes, were advancing new theories respecting the atone- 
ment, the Germans remained true to the earlier belief, and en- 
deavoured to support it by philosophical arguments. Yet J. Aug. 
Ernesti rejected the representation of a three-fold office of 
Christ. By his critical inquiries respecting the active obe- 
dience of Christ, John Gottl. Toellner caused the idea of it, to 
be almost universally given up. WS. Steinbart, Joh. Aug. Eber- 
hard, and others, ascribed the forgiveness of sin to the death of 
Christ, only in so far, as this death contributed to reform sinners, 
and thus, indirectly, procured them forgiveness of their sins. 
George Fred. Seiler, and G. Christ. Storr, defended the earlier 
opinion. Jos. Fred. Loeffler declared the doctrine of satisfaction 
for sin, to be untenable ; and he considered the biblical doctrine 
of the sin-offering made by Christ, to be the mere dress of the 
idea, that the first Christians had no reason to fear punishment, 
for the sins they had committed in their former state of Paganism 
and Judaism. Others perceived in the death of Christ, an em- 
blematic representation, and a sensible confirmation, of the fact, 
that God is ready to forgive sinners. But, in general, theologians 
have ceased to regard any particular explication of this doctrine, 
as essential to Christianity.’—pp. 185, 186. 


It is the fashion to speak disparagingly of the labors of the 
English divines, especially when compared with the modern 
Germans ; but it will be seen that the latter, after all, have, on 
many subjects, only followed out suggestions, which they bor- 
rowed from the former. Dr Priestley’s merits as a historian 
and particularly his History of the Corruptions of Christianity, 
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have also been treated by some with affected indifference and 
contempt. ‘The last mentioned book, however, is the only 
English work on ‘ dogmatic history,’ which Dr Muenscher in- 
cludes in his list of authorities on the subject. That it contains 
some mistakes and blunders, is granted; but none greater, it 
is believed, than Dr Muenscher’s respecting Priestley himself, 
whom he represents as ‘ placing the resurrection of men, im- 
mediately after their death.’ We have room for but one more 
extract. 


‘ The various speculations concerning the place, and the con- 
dition, of the blessed and the damned, scarcely deserve to be 
described. Of more importance is the inquiry, respecting the 
duration of future punishment ; on which subject, all the variety 
of opinions, that existed in former times among Christians, still 
continued. Yet the prevailing sentiment, and that which was 
expressed 1 in the Augsburg Confession, and i in other Creeds, was 
in favor of the eternity of future punishment. This was evinced, 
not only by proofs from the holy Scriptures, but also on rational 
grounds. ‘The Socinians, however, held to a punishment, which 
would terminate, with the annihilation of the damned. Besides, 
there were always some, who advocaied a full restitution, of all 
men, to virtue and blessedness; among whom, John William 
Petersen, Thomas Burnet, William Whiston, Maria Huber, and 
Petitpierre, were the most distinguished. Many theologians 
have begun to soften down the common representation. John 
Tillotson and Godfrey Less, admitted, that God had threatened 
everlasting punishment to the wicked ; but they doubted wheth- 
er he would execute his threatenings, in their full extent. James 
Vernet believed, that the goodness of God, in remitting punish- 
ment, ought not to be circumscribed. The Wolfian philosophy 
was, at first, employed to evince the eternity of hell torments ; 
but it afterwards led to a confutation of this doctrine ; by ad- 
vancing the principles, that the justice of God is merely his 
goodness, directed by wisdom ; and that the grand object of divine 
punishments, is the reformation of offenders. And hence, J. A. 
Eberhard, B. Basedow, and J. F’. Gruner, held forth the reforma- 
tion and salvation of the damned. Others, have either left the 
question wholly undecided, or have referred the eternity, mention- 
ed in the Scripture, only to the place of punishment; or have 
stopped at the never-ending disadvantages, which the neglect of 
repentance in the present life, will bring along with it in the 
life to come.’—p. 202. 


We cannot close this notice without expressing a hope, that 
Dr Murdock will meet with encouragement in this work, and 
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in other similar undertakings, ir which he is understood to 
be engaged. Every doctrine, we are aware, must be proved 
from scripture, or refuted from scripture, and not from history. 
Still it will do not a little to break the influence, which many 
corruptions of Christianity have gained over the public mind, to 
point out when, and by whom, they were introduced. 





Arr. III.—Poetry of the Magyars, preceded by a Sketch 4) 
the Language and Literature of Hungary and Transy 
vania. "By * Joun Bowrtne, LL. D., F. L. S., &c. &e. 
London, 1830. 12mo. pp. 396. 


No little credit is due to Dr Bowring for the zeal with which 
he explores the before neglected and obscure repositories of 
foreign poetry, and for the enthusiasm and despatch with 
which he brings his collections successively forth into fair En- 
glish day-light. And in these times of literary competition, it is 
fame enough for one man, that he has struck into a new path, 
and traversed it in many various windings, with excellent suc- 
cess, and hitherto without a competitor. The speed of his 
travelling isexemplary. From the snows of Russia, he is away, 
in an instant, to the olive-yards of Spain; then back to the fens 
and flats of Holland ; again over the hills to Servia; next to 
poor divided Poland, to hear what they have to sing to him 
there; now he is among the peasants of Hungary; and by 
and by, he tells us, we shall hear of him from Denmark and 
Norway and Bohemia. This rapidity is proof of a quick and 
fervid genius, a capacity of constant effort, and a great facility 
in the acquisition of languages; while the countries which he 
selects for his investigations ‘have a wild, romantic, indefinite 
interest about them, which is fitted to attract attention to his 
labors, and excite curiosity with regard to the result. 

We have a misgiving, however, that these translations of 
national poetry are produced rather too fast for their best re- 
putation. Or perhaps the translator has parted with a little of 
the early zest with which he first set out upon his course. Or 
perhaps we ourselves are unjust to what has lost in some de- 
gree the charm of novelty. Certain it is that the first of Dr 
Bowring’s series of specimens appears to us to be the best. 
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We have not forgotten the regale which we received, some ten 
years ago, from the sweet fragrance of the Russian Anthology. 
We have waited for such another in vain. The odors have 
come fainter to us from other lands. It seems to us that such 
poetry as that of Derzhavin and Lomonosov, replete with such 
noble and beautiful sentiments, and translated with such spirit 
and so musically, has not been presented to us, in the succeed- 
ing collections. Perhaps there was none such to be offered ; 
and if so, the translator is in no way responsible for the char- 
acter of what he translates. 

One thing we are ready to acknowledge; which is, that if 
the volume before us is inferior to the Russian Specimens in its 
poetry, it has the advantage over them inits nationality. That 
is to say, there are more pieces in it which bear the stamp 
of something peculiar and distinct in national habits, customs 
and modes of thinking and feeling, than there are in the Rus- 
sian Anthology, the poetry of which is of a civilized, polished, 
and less original character. We are under great oblig ations to 
Dr Bowring for introducing us, as he has in the present volume, 
among the people themselves, and teaching us those little pe- 
culiarities and familiar ways, belonging to them as a branch of 
the universal family, which cannot be taught so well, if at all, 
by sober history. ‘The knowledge which we gain, and so pleas- 
antly too, through his varied labors, assists us greatly in the 
comprehension of history itself. When we read historical ac- 
counts of a foreign nation, whose popular songs have been re- 
peated to us by him, we feel that we already know something 
of them, and have, almost unawares, formed an acquaintance 
with them and their country, which we could hardly have ac- 
quired in any other way, except by actually visiting and con- 
versing with them. And when we say that the Russian An- 
thology of Bowring is preferred by us to his later works of the 
same kind, we mean only that the former bears the marks of 
being executed with greater care and attention, and contains a 
higher order of poetry than the latter. We do not mean that 
the latter are not executed tastefully and spiritedly. Our ad- 
miration is, that he translates so much, and translates so well. 

The work before us, is introduced by an essay on the Mag- 
yar language, or common language of Hungary, followed by 
interesting biographical notices of the Magyar poets. In these 
notices we have accounts of no less than fifty individuals, be- 
ginning with 'Tinédi, who flourished in the middle of the six- 
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teenth century, and ending with Kisfaludy, KAzinczi, Dobrentei, 
and other living authors. ‘The language is of unknown antiqui- 
ty, Is euphonous, and, though for a time it was greatly neglect- 
ed, is now diligently cultivated by a host of distinguished 
writers. 

The three principal and almost engrossing topics of the 
specimens presented to us, are love, war, and wine. ‘The feel- 
ing manifested in the amatory pieces, is, generally speaking, 
chaste though ardent. The war and drinking songs may be 
good of their kind, but we have no disposition to quote any ef- 
fusions, on those subjects, original or translated ; though it was 
highly proper that they should be exhibited in the work, to 
complete the design of its publication. As we went along 
through the book, we met with little poetry of a moral or reli- 
rious nature, wad still less which expressed moral or religious 
sentiments in such a manner as to rouse the,attention and warm 
and elevate the soul. ‘The Magyar literature, is, we should 
think, still young and simple. 

A few extracts, taken, with some care of selection, from dif- 
ferent parts of the volume, may enable our readers to form a 
judgment of its contents, and engage their favorable interest. 

The pensive, domestic tone of the following sonnet by Fran- 
cis Kazinczi, must ensure for it a kind perusal. 


‘ My little bark of life is gently speeding 

Adown the stream ’midst rocks, and sands, and eddies, 
And gathering storms, and darkening clouds—unheeding, 
Its quiet course through waves and winds it steadies. 
My love is with me—and my babes—whose kisses 
Sweep sorrow’s trace from off my brow as fast 

As gathering there—and hung upon the mast 

Are harp and myrtle flowers, that shed their blisses 
On the sweet air. Is darkness on my path? 

Then beams bright radiance from a star that hath 

Its temple in the heaven. As firm as youth 

I urge my onward way—there is no fear 

For honest spirits—Even the fates revere 

And recompense—love, minstrelsy, and truth.’—p. 63. 


A comparison, not an original one, however, is thus prettily 
expressed in four lines by Michael Vitkovics. 


‘Love, my sweet Lidi! resembles the fugitive shadows of 
’ ; 5 
morning ; 

Shorter and shorter they grow, and at length disappear. 
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Friendship—our friendship—is like the beautiful shadows 
of evening, 
Spreading and growing till life and its light pass away.’—p. 99. 


There is more novelty in another comparison of the same 
length, by Verseghi, and quite as much truth. 


‘Empty yet and green, that corn-ear tosses high its lofty brow ; 
See it ripe and full and golden, bend in meek submission now. 
Such is boyhood in its folly—shallow, proud, and insolent ;— 
Such is manhood in its wisdom—modest, and in calmness bent.’ 
p. 200. 


Our next specimen is from the Popular Songs, and is of a 
higher character. ‘The original was written, we are told, as 
early as the year 1657. 


‘Time flies on eagle-wings away, 
It will not for a moment stay, 
But like a stream glides on—glides on; 
It never turns its footsteps back, 
But sinks all ages in its track, 
And reigns and rules alone. 
The poor, the rich, alike pursues ; 
The poor, the rich; alike subdues ; 
Who can withstand it? None! 


‘ There ’s only one whose mightier strength 
The strength of time o’erpowers at length, 
And sits in quiet victory ; 
Time’s sickle mows it not; time’s flight 
Brings nor decay, nor death, nor blight, 
But passes harmless by ; 
There ’s only one—’t is virtuous fame, 
Through shifting ages still the same, 
It shines eternally.’—p. 209. 


The following popular song is interesting, as the tale of a 
poetical and affectionate custom among the Hungarian boys. 
It is thus explained by Dr Bowring in a note. ‘When in the 
spring the storks first appear on Csal6k6z, (one of the islands 
of the Danube,) the boys of Hungary assemble with drums, and 
fifes, and violins, and welcome the birds with this simple song. 
It is an universal opinion among the lower classes of the Hun- 
garians, that the storks (which they look upon with great ten- 
derness) pass their winter in Turkey, where, according to the 
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stories of the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries, 


every species of cruelty was practised upon them.’ 


‘Stork! Stork! poor Stork ! 
Why is thy foot so bloody ? 
A Turkish boy hath torn it, 
Hungarian boy will heal it, 
With viols, fifes, and drums.’—p. 237. 


We close our extracts with the following Song of Departure, 


also one of the Popular Songs. 


‘Gop bless ye! God bless ye! God bless ye! I say ; 


“he horses are harnessed, and ! must away! 
x | , 

Old friends! Early home! 

All blessings be yours! 


Let angels look smilingly down from heaven’s shores, 


Let the grace of the Deity hitherward come, 
And fling all its light o’er futurity’s day. 


‘Farewell, holy Love! Sweet Affection, farewell! 


Here let sports full of joy, gay-toned harmony dwell, 


And freedom and peace. 
Can I linger? Ono! 


The steeds are prepared—I must go—I must go ; 


For the duties of life will allow no release, 


And its pleasures are buried in memory’s cell.’—p. 282. 


One fault we have now to find with this book, though it is 


one which respects only its mechanical structure. 


To us, 


economical Americans, there seems to be an unpardonable 
waste of paper in it, producing, of course, a considerable en- 
hancement of price. We have no objection to splendid type, 
. dazzling paper, and margins of a generous width. But when 
a bit of poetry, no ways remarkable in its character, and of 
the length of two lines, must have a whole page to itself, like 
Selkirk on his island, the ‘ monarch of all it surveys,’ we think 
the noble science of book-making is carried a little too far. 
This is done in the volume before us, not once or twice only, 
but often. Indeed, however short the pieces may be, two are 
never placed together on the same page. For instance, the 


second extract which we gave, consists of four lines. 


It is in- 


stalled on its white and solitary page. ‘The next in the book, 
by the same author, consisting of two lines, occupies another 


page; and the next, of four lines, monopolizes a third. ‘Three 
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pages to eleven lines! In our eyes, there is not even beauty 
in this fashion, to recommend it. Like some other fashions, it 
is expensive, without being suitable or graceful. 


Art. IV.—Sermons, accompanied by suitable Prayers, design- 
ed to be used in Families. Second Edition. Edited by 


the Rev. J. R. Bearp. London, 1829. 8vo. pp. 492. 


Ir our readers will suppose a volume of the Liberal Preach- 
er to have been published at once instead of being issued in 
monthly numbers, they will have a precise idea of the manner 
in which this collection has been made. It is in fact the Lib- 
eral Preacher of England, containing specimens of the sermons 
of seventeen Unitarian ministers in different parts of the king- 
dom. ‘The subjects are of a practical character, without any 
mixture of doctrinal controversy, as would be expected in a 
selection designed for use in domestic instruction ; and the dis- 
courses probably give a fair notion of the every day style and 
manner of the pulpit among our English brethren. In this 
point of view the volume is particularly interesting. We in this 
country have known little of the preaching in our English chap- 
els, except through the medium of occasional decoursia deliv- 
ered at anniversary celebrations ; and these being of course uni- 
formly of a doctrinal or polemic cast, the impression has be- 
come pretty general that such is the usual character of Unita- 
rian preaching in the mother land. Now nothing could be 
more unwarranted than such an inference; it being evident, 
at a glance, to any one who reflects, that occasional disnotnnes 
will naturally have occasional subjects, and instead of indica- 
ting a preacher’s usual choice of topics, are to be taken as ex- 
press departures from it. Certainly, any one of the preachers 
amongst ourselves, who have been accustomed of late years to 
use extraordinary celebrations as opportunities for doctrinal and 
controversial discussion, would be extremely mortified at its 
being thence inferred that this is his habitual mode; and we 
should smile, as well as grieve, at the simplicity of the man who 
should believe, on the testimony of such discourses, that our 
denomination is mainly given to this class of teaching, and that 
our pulpits are forever ringing with the unprofitable din of po- 
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lemic war. For we know very well, that there is no one who 
thus preaches often, many who do so almost never; and that 
some who have been most decided and loud in their proclama- 
tion of Unitarian peculiarities at extraordinary seasons, are 
among the most noted for a thoroughly practical, devotional, and 
experimental tone, in their ordinary course of duty. Yet a for- 
eigner, who should judge of us only by those publications which 
reach him at a distance, and which are for the most part those 
that the times have called forth, might readily imagine that we 
are a people more given to dispute than godliness, and that our 
pulpits are wholly devoted to contention and strife. It is, how- 
ever, precisely in this way that we ourselves have too thought- 
lessly come to fancy the preaching of our English brethren to 
be prevailingly controversial. _ It is an ungrounded impression. 
Any one, who has been among them, knows, that on ordinary 
occasions, that is, in their own chapels from sabbath to sabbath, 
their preaching is altogether practical. Polemic discourses are 
as seldom heard and strongly disrelished as on this side the 
water; so that when it seems necessary or expedient that 
such should be delivered, extraordinary seasons have been ap- 
pointed for them, with the very intention of not interrupting the 
regular course of practical instruction, by discussions, to many 
unprofitable and unacceptable. Hence those courses of doc- 
trinal lectures, which we have seen advertised on the covers 
of their theological magazines, and which have led some to ac- 
cuse them of being perpetually engaged in polemic warfare, 
but which in fact are proof of the contrary. 

The volume before us is calculated to remove the impres- 
sion of which we have been speaking ;—much more so, we are 
constrained to add, than the Liberal Preacher to remove any 
similar impression which might exist in regard to ourselves. 
We must confess, that, in this respect, that valuable periodical 
has disappointed us. We could have wished, we had hoped, 
that while we have magazines and tracts designed and adapted 
to advance, defend, and disseminate our views of doctrinal 
and controverted truth, the Preacher would have gone on to 
speak of righteousness, temperance, and judgment to come, 
without mingling, in any degree, in the differences and disturb- 
ances of the time. We had hoped that it would act on the prin- 
ciple of the old worthy, who begged, that, while all others were 
engaged in preaching to the unhappy times, he at least might be 
permitted to speak for eternity. And this the rather, because 
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a fairer view would thus have been given of the actual state of 
our pulpits, which we are sure have been less infected by the 
disastrous differences of the day, than the few controversial 
sermons in the Liberal Preacher would lead us to infer. Mr 
Beard has done better, we think, in altogether excluding such 
topics from his volume. 

We do not know how far we should be safe in deciding, from 
the volume before us, concerning the state of preaching as an art, 
and the standard of clerical ability in England. Itis not easy to 
know whether these seventeen names fairly represent the whole 
body of ministers, or whether the sermon of each individual 
fairly represents its author. In the parallel case of the Liberal 
Preacher, we have a strong impression, that a stranger would 
be led by it to an erroneous judgment. At any rate, we are 
sure with respect to several individuals, that they have done 
themselves great injustice in the discourses which they have 
selected for publication in that work. They are discourses 
which have by no means given proof of the actual excellence, 
which their authors ordinarily exhibit. We are indeed quite 
sure, that the work, as a whole, is below the actual standard of 
pulpit composition, and furnishes an eminently striking illustra- 
tion of the common remark, that a preacher is the most unfit 
of all persons, to judge of the comparative merit of his own dis- 
courses. Now it is possible that Mr Beard’s volume may be 
an equally fallacious guide; and we would not rashly decide 
from its testimony, respecting the state of pulpit eloquence, or 
the character of individual sermonizers. We will say, however, 
that it is a volume of which no men need be ashamed. We 
have read it with great satisfaction. And we recommend it, 
with confidence, to those who would acquaint themselves with 
the style of preaching among our brethren abroad, or would 
possess a book of valuable practical divinity for domestic peru- 
sal, or would furnish a parish library with a wholesome work 
for circulation. It reached a second edition at home, with- 
in a few months after the publication of the first, and it is not 
improbable, we understand, that it may be followed by another 
similar volume. If it be so, we shall hope to meet. with some 
names which we have been disappointed not to find in the col- 
lection before us. 

The subjects of these discourses, as we have said, are all 
practical, and adapted to the object of the work as a book ‘ for 
family use.’ Family worship, early piety, education, the gov- 
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ernment of the temper, the social and relative duties, the con- 
nexion of religion with common life, its inward power, its uses 
in friendship, its power in sickness and affliction, &c., are the 
topics treated. 


Of such a volume, we shall not, of course, be expected to 
give an analysis. It is enough to have indicated the gen- 
eral character of its contents. A few extracts will serve as 
specimens. ‘The first is from a sermon by the venerable 
William Turner, of Newcastle, on Bearing one another’s Bur- 
dens. Mr Turner has been one of the most actively useful 
men of his generation, and no one could see him without be- 
lieving that his whole life has been regulated by the spirit of 
kindness, which breathes in the following passage. 


‘ But, perhaps, you will say, ‘‘ Such a one’s temper and manners 
are quite provoking, or ridiculous and contemptible.” But is 
the fault really in him, or in yourself? Are not you too easily pro- 
voked, or too prone to ridicule and contempt? But, be it as you 
say, you tell me only that he is but a man, and consequently im- 
perfect; and you, as an imperfect human being also, ought to 
bear with him. Would you be thought to be his superior? Show 
your real greatness of mind and good sense, by patience and for- 
bearance. He gives you a fair opportunity to take the lead of 
him in true excellence ; in which case, all the world will soon 
acknowledge your superiority ; and he himself will be sensible 
of itatlength. But you say, ‘“‘ You see no reason why you should 
make yourself a slave to another’s unreasonable temper and 
whimsical humor.” But why that harsh word slave? These 
severe and unkind expressions do more than we are awate, to 
indispose us for the performance of our harder duties, and to ag- 
gravate our disagreeable feelings. Must you not endure the 
other inconveniences to which this imperfect world subjects you ; 
and is not it prudent to make as light of them, to call them by 
as soft names, and bear them as easily, as youcan? This also 
is one of the unavoidable inconveniences of human life, to meet 
with imperfect tempers and characters in those with whom we 
converse. Bear it as easily as you can; and to this end, forbear 
harsh words and strong expressions, which only tend the more to 
inflame the tempers of those who indulge in them. “ But people 
ought to correct and alter their own bad propensities and selfish 
whims, and not torment other persons with them.” Torment, do 
you say? Will you still go on to use these harsh and bitter terms ? 
Depend upon it, they will, in their consequences, really torment 
you much more. But consider what a law you are establishing 
against yourself. Are you sure that you have nothing wrong to 
VOL. IX.—N. 8. VOL. IV. NO. Il. 
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correct in your own temper? Are you sure that you have eradi- 

cated everything perverse and whimsical out of your own spirit ? 
Have you nothing that requires patience and forbearance from 
others? While you talk in such strains as these, we can never 
believe it, because these very expressions discover, at least, great 
peevishness and vanity. It would be much better for you, and 
for every one, to observe and correct their own imperfec- 
tions as much as they can ; but to be less quick-sighted with re- 
gard to those of others: to consider that ourselves and others, 
after all our care and pains with ourselves, must still continue 
subject to many defects, for we shall still be only human crea- 
tures; and ought to make all due allowance for each other as 
such. Godd-nature could find out many pleas to fortify patience, 
if we were only disposed to practise it. For instance, we know 
not under what unhappiness of natural constitution, and of tem- 
per arising from such constitution, our friends may labor; on 
account of which, they are rather to be pitied and borne with, 
than blamed, at least by us. We know not what prejudice may 
have been done to the general frame and temper of their minds, 
by an imprudent or improper education, or by the ill-treatment 
or the misfortunes they may have suffered, or by casual distem- 
pers and infirmities. We know not how deeply they may have 
themselves been sensible of their particular infirmities, and how 
much they have been mortified with, and what pains they have 
on many occasions taken to correct, them. We should consider, 
also, their peculiar excellences, as well as their defects, and _ bal- 
ance the one against the other. We shall often find ‘that they 
who have some peculiar weaknesses, have also some peculiar per- 
fections of character, which entitle them to a very high degree 
of esteem. Nay, often the weakness will be found to rise out of 
some unfortunate turn or direction of the peculiar excellence. 
These, and many other such good-natured excuses, we should 
all be ready to make in favor of one another. We all owe them, 
we all need them, and by means of them we should all become 
much more tolerable, much more agreeable, much more amiable, 
in the estimation of one another.’—pp. 170-2. 


We quote next from a sermon by Mr Robberds, of Man- 
chester, 


‘Unbelief, or, what is nearly the same thing, a belief of the lips, 
of form, of custom only—an assent of the opinion, without the 
consent of the heart and will—is the great obstacle to the diffu- 
sion of Christian principles and Christian energies among man- 
kind. It isthe stone rolled to the mouth of the sepulchre, in 
which all truly Christian feelings lie buried, and made as secure 
as the world’s seal can make it. One word alone, received into 
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the depth of the heart, and understood in all the glories and all 
the terrors of its meaning, has the power of lightning and thun- 
der and earthquake, to roll away ail worldly impediments, and to 
bring forth the Christian principle new-risen and triumphant 
over the death of sin. Believe—not as those who know not 
what or why they should believe—not as those who repeat the 
words of welcome to a deliverer, without feeling any need or de- 
sire of deliverance—not as those who hear the word, without ei- 
ther understanding or caring to understand it, who receive the 
scriptures without reading them, and call Jesus Lord, without 
inquiring what are his commands ;—but as those who have heard 
what holy men and prophetsand apostles do witness, and who know 
that their witness is true—as those who gave up all things for 
Christ, and ‘‘ counted all things as nothing, compared with the 
excellency of the knowledge of Christ.” Believe—that God 
hath indeed raised from the dead our Lord Jesus Christ, and 
that in this he hath given assurance that, by the same Jesus, he 
will judge the world in righteousness. Believe—that every hour 
has its work, every action, word, and thought its importance 
as well as its witness. Believe—and be not as those indifferent, 
those sleeping Christians, whose life is a mere dream of a good- 
natured Deity, exacting no services, winking at all offences, and 
inflicting no punishments : but beware, lest you also fall asleep, 
like them, in this golden dream of life and heaven, and awake 
at last, where you can only “‘ believe and tremble.” ’—pp. 324, 325. 


We have room but for one more passage, and that shall be taken 
from the discourses on the Religious and Moral Education of 
the Young, by Mr Montgomery of Belfast. It forms part of an 
address to parents. 


‘ But, whilst you manifest your Christian spirit and temper, by 
all becoming acts of reasonable kindness, never forget, that reli- 
gion gives no sanction to those criminal indulgences, which cor- 
rupt the heart and degrade the character. It is natural, it is 
laudable, it is useful to be indulgent; it is even right, perhaps, 
not to appear to observe trifling faults and follies, involving no 
depravity of principle, and leading to no injurious results: but, 
wherever the gratification of an appetite or a desire might lead, 
even in its remote consequences, to destructive habits or immoral 
actions, the firmest resistance should be maintained. It is 
chiefly from mothers, that undue indulgence is to be apprehended: 
Beneficently gifted by the Deity with a stronger portion of natural 
affection, to sustain them in thedischarge of the irksome and 
important duties which devolve upon them, they’can scarcely be 
blamed for an excess of tenderness ; although it is our bounden 
duty to warn them of its consequences. I would ask, then, any 
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Christian mother, why she often withholds correction, which she 
believes to be necessary, and indulges with gratifications, which 
she knows to be injurious? Her probable answer would be— 
that she cannot bear the idea of inflicting pain upon a creature 
that is so dear to her heart! But, were her child laboring un- 
der a dangerous disease, would she not administer the most 
nauseous medicines, or subject it to the most painful operation, 
in order to restore it to health and soundness? Or, suppose 
that it clamored for some sweet, that was mingled with a deadly 
poison, would she gratify its palate at the expense of its life ? 
No: in such cases, she would not only judge correctly, but also 
act rightly. And, is the case less urgent or less important, be- 
cause her child only labors under a moral distemper, or because 
he only desires to enjoy a momentary gratification, which will 
poison his mind and corrupt his heart? Surely, every argument 
which would influence her, in the instance of bodily suffering, 
or the refusal of the poisoned dainty, ought to have a thousand 
fold the force, in the case of moral disease, or moral contagion. 
Just in proportion to the difference between body and soul, time and 
eternity, should be her serious estimate of her maternal duty! 
Never ought she to shrink, in destructive weakness, from a 
prompt obedience to the command of Scripture : ‘‘ Withhold not 
correction from thy child: if thou beatest him with a rod, he will 
not die, and thou mayst thereby deliver his soul from destruc- 
tion.”’ The pain of a moment, may save him from years of 
suffering ; and the unwarrantable indulgence of an hour, may be 
followed by ages of remorse! The malignity of a demon could 
devise no system more destructive to virtue and happiness, than 
one which is often generated in the fond heart of a Christian 
mother. I refer to the deeply culpable practice, of concealing 
the offences of children from the knowledge of their fathers; 
and the still more criminal custom, of supplying them in secret 
with the means of frivolous or sensual gratification. Were a 
mother to place a dagger in the hands of her son, to be turned 
against his own breast, she would be arming him with a much less 
dangerous weapon, than a supply of money for purposes of riot 
and debauchery. By such disastrous means, millions of young 
persons have been overwhelmed with destruction. And, yet, 
unfortunate mothers who = these things, often complain of 
the ingratitude of their children, and wonder that they do not 
love them more, and respect them more! Now, the only won- 
der to me is, that such mothers should expect any return of grati- 
tude or affection. After having corrupted their children from 
infancy, by ruinous indulgence; after having taught them hy- 
pocrisy and fraud, by their own example; after having put the 
poisoned cup of sensuality and crime into their very hands—it 
would be amazing, if they entertained towards them any other 
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sentiments than those of contempt and aversion. The very in- 
dulgences upon which they rest asa ground of affection, have 
destroyed all the native and amiable sensibilities of the heart. 
I do not recollect having seen, in the whole course of my life, a 
weakly and indiscriminately indulgent mother, sincerely respect- 
ed and beloved by her children; but I have known many, who 
have been repaid for their injudicious kindness, by heart-rending 
neglect or insult. ‘The firm and prudent mother alone, who has 
the good sense to unite general kindness with occasional and 
salutary restraint, becomes an object of permanent respect and 
affection. Her tenderness is justly appreciated, because it is con- 
sidered as a proof of approbation, and not as a mere thoughtless, 
instinctive impulse ; and even her very denial of hurtful gratifi- 
cation is accompanied by a manner and an explanation, emi- 
nently calculated to enforce conviction and secure esteem. Such 
a mother walks amidst her children as an object of affectionate 
reverence, an equitable distributor of rewards and punishments ; 
from whose justice, propriety of conduct is always secure of a 
recompense, and from whose weakness, criminality cannot spec- 
ulate upon impunity.’—pp. 404-7. 


We had marked many other passages, but find that we 
should fill our number, if we should go on to print all which we 


wish our readers to see. We therefore stop here, and wait in 
expectation of another volume. 


Arr. V.—The Vestal, or a Tale of Pompen. Boston. Gray 
& Bowen. 1830. 12mo. pp. 220. 


WE were attracted by the title of this work. There is a 
charm in the very name of Pompeii. For nearly seventeen 
hundred years, the ill-fated city was supposed to be forever 
lost; and even its site could not be precisely ascertained, till 
about the middle of the last century, when some accidental exca- 
vations led to the discovery of the subterraneous town. Its won- 
derful preservation, under the ashes of Vesuvius, has contribu- 
ted large stores to our knowledge of ancient arts, civilization, and 
modes of life. ‘The city remains unchanged by the wasting in- 
fluence of time. What it was eighteen centuries ago, it is now. 
The moving tide of population, the hum of business, the mirth- 
ful sounds of pleasure, alone are wanting. Material forms ap- 
pear ‘ fresh as if left but yesterday.’ Here are private dwell- 
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ings, retaining the names of their proprietors ; theatres, temples ; 
culinary utensils of various descriptions, many of them resem- 
bling those now in use; articles of food, bread, fruits ; surgi- 
cal instruments, remarkable for their elegance ; : children’s toys, 
and female ornaments,—bracelets, rings, ‘ pins for the hair orna- 
mented with ivory ;’ tombs, bearing legible inscriptions, some 
in an unfinished state,—blocks of marble i necessary to their com- 
pletion being strewed around, as if the workmen had just been 
called off from their labors ; human skeletons in various posi- 
tions, indicating the situation of the individuals to whom they 
belonged, at the moment they were overwhelmed,—some in the 
act of flight, taking along with them such light articles as they 
were most anxious to preserve—some at table, where they had 
just been dining, the relics of their meal still lying before them, 
—some prepared for plunder, having keys and _picklocks 
about them; soldiers at their posts; and prisoners with their 
feet in stocks. A strange and mysterious interest is attached 
to every object of sight and touch. 

The present tale is of slight texture, not overloaded with 
incidents, but forming the fr ame-work a much pleasing senti- 
ment and description, and embodying many facts and incidents 
of the times and country in which the scene is laid. 

With regard to ‘ places and things’ described in the work, 
the author has been guided, as he assures us, by information 
obtained on the spot, and has adhered strictly to facts, except 
in two or three instances, which he specifies in his preface. 
With respect to ‘ dates,’ he has given us fair warning that he 
has taken some liberty. Pompeii was overwhelmed in the 
year 79, during the reign of Titus. But to enhance the inte- 
rest of his story, he has deferred the event till the persecution of 
the Christians, under Domitian, A. D. 95. 

His hero, whose name is Lucius, is made, for the most part, 
to relate his own adventures. ‘The influences under which his 
youthful character—visionary, reserved, impassioned, and in- 
dolent—was formed, are thus described at the commencement 
of the narrative. 


‘Born amid the free and beautiful scenes of nature, solitude 
produced its usual effect on a sensitive temperament, and, I may 
say, a rather cultivated mind. TI loved it. I wooed it, as a lover 
a mistress. I was never happy but when wandering under the 
leafy arches of the woods. ‘The noonday sun and starry mid- 
night found me still faithful to this first love. Often would I pass 
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the long summer’s day, stretched lazily on the bank of a little 
stream, that flowed noisily enough through the depths of a wood, 
which I had made my favorite hauat, w atching the figures of the 
clouds that seemed to float over me as lazy and as listless as my- 
self. There I bowed in secret to the Dryads, and Naiads, and 
Oreads ; while a little Harpocrates stood crow ned with flowers up- 
on the bank of the stream, which I had thus dedicated to silence 
and myself. 

‘ My character, suffered thus to fashion itself amid such scenes, 
became, as commonly happens under such circumstances, dreamy 
and visionary. I was naturally shy, and proud, and diffident. 
Of course, I was reserved ; and many took reserve for coldness, 
and believed the heart to be cold as Alpine snows, whose feelings 
were deep and intense as the secret fires of Vesuvius. What 
mattered itto me? I cared not, or I] thought I cared not, for 
the opinions of others. But I knew not myself. I knew not 
that such an education causes at the same time extreme sensibil- 
ity to the opinions of others, and perfect inability to step boldly 
ay on the arena of life, and wrestle manfully against them.’— 


pp. 2, 3. 


From this retreat his father resolves to remove, and occupy 
a villa in his possession ‘in the suburbs of Pompeii, and just 
without the gate ;’ chiefly, it seems, for the purpose of enabling 
his son to form a matrimonial connexion suited to his rank. 
Their course ‘lay through the laughing vineyards of Campania, 
and along ihe base of the ever-burning Vesuvius.’ Lucius is 
impatient to see the city, which, it seems, he had never visited ; 
but night setting in before their arrival, he is obliged to defer 
the gratification of his curiosity till the following day. The 
next morning, hastily throwing on his clothes, he proceeds to 
visit the town. On his way, he passes through the ‘ street of 
tombs,’ * indulging the while melancholy musings, and making 


*The following interesting extract relating to the ‘street of tombs,’ is 
found in the notes at the end of the volume.— Pompeii is entered by one of 
its faubourgs, a village called Augustus Felix. This village, discovered 
principally between 1812 and 1814, which stretched from the gate and the 
walls of Pompeii a considerable way on the ancient route to Herculaneum, 
was founded by the colonies of Sylla and of Augustus, whose name it re- 
tained. It might now be called the faubourg of the dead, from the great 
quantity of tombs that cover it. There is but a single country-house as 
yet disinterred there. But on the declivity of the hill may be observed re- 
mains of every kind, not yet uncovered, but marked by the swellings of 
the green turf. There the citizens the most distinguished by their offices, 
sacred, civil, or military, established their homes ; “and there they obtained 
public and honored tombs. These dwellings and tombs were most closely 
connected ; and hence the remark of C. Nepos, that the ancients in quit- 
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reflections on the vanity of life, as it presented itself to his 
view, untinged with the bright hues imparted by the hope of 
futurity. The family name, Diomedes, engraved on a sepul- 
chre, is among the first objects which arrest his attention, and 
here the deep feelings of nature burst forth. The effect is 
thus described. 


‘And here,” then, thought I, ‘‘ lie the poor ashes of what was 
once my mother, never to revive again. Tere is the desolate end of 
that deep love, which, through the wide world, and the long life, 
comes not a second time to any. In bitterness of spirit | wept 
over ithe ashes, that never before were insensible to my grief, as I 
twined a coronal of fresh flowers around the alabaster urn ;—for 
there is something in our hearts that always claims kindred with 
flowers—a language that wi// touch the heart ;—for they too fade 


ting life merely changed their habitation. The shades of the dead wan- 
dered silently around their ancient dwellings; they partook at each instant 
the same sentiments, and thoughts, and even tears, with their surviving 
family. In the deep silence of a dark and stormy night. they assisted at 
the domestic altars, where they were invoked under the name of Lares, 
and received at the foot of the sepulchres, which were the first temples of 
every nation, the sacrifices and vows of their children. 

‘Immediately upon entering the street of tombs, there may be seen at a 
single coup-d’eil the whole extent of it, as far as yet uncovered, and the 
tombs which adorn it on each side, up to the entrance of the city. What 
magnificence! How many forms unknown to architecture and to the arts! 

‘These tombs, raised on superb pedestals, are crowned with flowers and 
shrubs of a perpetual verdure. There, entire families repose together with- 
in their own domains, as if they still dwelt together; the mother sleeps at 
the side of the father, and the children, according to their age, at the side 
of the mother. The inscriptions are simple, and in a style at once tender 
and manly. 

‘Cenotaphs, whose extremities terminate in the graceful tangling of 
palm and laurel boughs, altars which present the beautiful forms of Lectis- 
tenia, and of temples which had been raised to the memory of the citizens 
worthy of them, who had died far from their country, embellish, by the 
beauty of their marbles, these fields of silence. One would take them for 
so many altars raised by the Genius of the arts to the silent Genii of mys- 
tery and death. 

‘As this abode of the dead offered coolness and shade from the heat of 
the sun, it became a favorite promenade and rendezvous. There the Pom- 
peian slept at the foot of the cypresses, and sat on the pedestals of the 
monuments. 

‘The games, the sports, and the liveliness of a people naturally idle, 
formed there a singular contrast to the calmness and silence which reign- 
ed over the spot sacred to the repose of the dead. 

‘Here might once be seen mothers burning perfumes before the tombs 
of their children—girls watering with their own hands the poppies planted 
over the graves of their lovers—others pointing out to their children the 
spot where slept the ashes of a father who had been their stay. All were 
lost in the bitterness of sorrow and regret—a profound grief which makes 


no boast of empty parade, and which nothing can alleviate.— Translated 
from Bonucci.’ pp. 188-190. 
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away like all loved and lovely things; and on the blossom in 
whose bosom the bee has revelled to-day, the canker-worm will 
banquet to-morrow, and we may mourn and moralize over the 
beautiful ruin, but the spoiler within will not heed us.”’ ’—pp. 6, 7. 


On his return, he finds his father in conversation with ‘a 
plump, rosy-cheeked, merry looking’ priest of Isis, by the name 
of Caius Marcus, who forms a prominent figure in the narrative. 
In company with the priest, he resolves to witness the exhibi- 
tion of ‘ gladiators, wild beasts, and Christians,’ given in honor 
of Domitian, then on a visit to the city. Passing through the 
Civil Forum, and pausing to contemplate the several beautiful 
edifices in its vicinity, they at length arrive at the amphitheatre, 
attended with a domestic bearing a basket of refreshments, 
consisting of eggs, chickens, and a flask of ‘true Falernian,’ 
comforts deemed indispensable by the priest. Here Lucius is 
introduced to Cennius, a Roman knight, an old friend of his 
father, and to his son Julius. Among the sights which partic- 
ularly attract his attention, are some ladies with ‘long, white, 
purple bordered robes,’ and heads ‘ adorned with fillets and rib- 
bons,’ or, as we should rather say, a lady—for his gaze, it seems, 
was riveted on one, with a ‘ large, soft, black eye, looking out 
under her high white brow,’ a ‘soft flute-like voice,’ a com- 
plexion ‘pale,’ and an expression of countenance indicating 
calm, serious thoughts. ‘This lady, who, as our readers will 
anticipate, is to be the heroine of the tale, was a Vestal, by the 
name of Lucilla. 

The show proceeds, and after the other sports are finished, 
the Christians are brought forward. A magnificent procession 
is formed, headed by the priests ; and as it passes by a statue 
of Jupiter, at whose feet was an altar, ‘decked with flowers,’ 
and a fire burning on it, each one is required to throw incense 
on the flame, in token of his reverence for the ‘Thunderer. 


‘Soon it came the Christians’ turn to acknowledge or deny 
their Saviour. Then, indeed, curiosity and interest were in- 
tensely excited. The first pair walked calmly and steadily by, 
without even looking at the altar. They were instantly with- 
drawn from the procession, and placed in the middle of the arena, 
as were all who refused to throw incense upon the flame. Of 
the second pair, one seemed to hesitate, but his companion walk- 
ed steadily on. ‘The pause of the first was but for a moment. 
The voice of nature would be heard—that of religion prevailed ; 
and he too at last passed the altar. ‘The third pair seemed of a 
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different mould; and carelessly taking some incense from the 
censer, they jerked it lightly upon the altar, and passed along 
with the procession. Of the next pair, one was remarkably dis- 
turbed. His first impulse was to stop before the censer, and his 
hand was half stretched out to take the incense, then drawn back, 
as if irresolute—then ‘‘ My child! my child!” burst from his 
pale lips. ‘‘ Thy God !”—said the deep, stern voice of his compan- 
ion. The incense dropped from his trembling hand. But the 
voice and the agony of nature again prevailed, and again he seiz- 
ed some incense. ‘‘ Choose,” repeated the deep voice of his com- 
panion, ‘ salvation and eternal life, or an hour and eternal death.”’ 
The incense again dropped from his hand, and with a desperate 
resolution he passed the altar ; but, as he turned away to join that 
band of fearless martyrs in the centre of the arena, he stopped 
abruptly, and in a tone of agony, and as if unconscious that any 
one saw him, he again ejaculated, “‘ My child! my poor, father- 
less, deserted Marcia!” 

‘Atthat moment I chanced to look at the fair Vestal; and 
though her face was turned down, I caught a glance of her eye, as 
it rested a moment upon the poor desolate father. It was swim- 
ming in tears; and mine, I confess, were not dry. But why pro- 
tract the painful description? Enough, that many that day de- 
nied their Saviour, and many, too, stood faithful to hiscause. Some, 
as they passed, sang hymns with loud, clear voices—some pray- 
ed—others wept. But enough. Let us trust that He who re- 
quires not ten talents where he has imparted but one, who 
knows both the weight of the burden and the strength of him 
who is to bear it, will not punish his children for wanting the 
fortitude and strength of nerve that He created them without— 
that they who that day ‘ denied Him before men,” may find mer- 
cy in His sight who knows at once our temptations and our frail- 
ty—that the repentant sigh may have arisen and found ac- 
ceptance before Him, and that hereafter they, too, may not be de- 
nied ‘before the angels in heaven.” Let those who would con- 
deran their weakness, first search their own hearts, and be still. 

‘I have already said, that they who threw incense upon the al- 
tar, passed on withthe procession and were dismissed. ‘The rest 
were conducted away under a guard of soldiers, but to return 

ain ; and shortly I was condemned to witness a spectacle, whose 
bloody cruelty surpassed immeasurably all that I had hitherto 
witnessed. Armed only with short, straight swords, these men 
were obliged to contend with furious wild beasts, and were soon 
torn limb from limb. Some, who had fought successfully with 
single beasts, had two fresh ones let out against them. I was 
grieved when any of these poor men came off victorious, for it 
was evidently only prolonging their sufferings; since they were 
instantly beset by fresh and more numerousassailants.’—pp. 38-40. 
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Lucius returns home ‘ wearied, disgusted and disappointed,’ 
to dream of ‘ fights, amphitheatres, and death,’ the image of 
the fair Vestal blending ‘ strangely with all.’ The next day he 
accompanies Julius on a tour of ‘ sight seeing,’ dines with old 
Marcus, at the temple of Isis, and in the afternoon attends the 
funeral rites of Saturninus, an old friend of the family of Cennius. 
These rites were performed in the usual affecting manner of 
the ancients. The body was consumed on a pile, and the 
‘bones and ashes of the deceased were then carefully collected 
by his children ; and, sprinkled with the richest perfumes, were 
placed in an alabaster urn, along with a small glass vial full of 
tears.’ The urn was then placed in the sepulchre. The 
friends crowded around the tomb, to utter the last farewell, and 
testify their affection by kind wishes and prayers. ‘The multi- 
tude withdrew, and the family remained to partake of the cus- 
tomary funeral repast in the sepulchral chamber. 'The whole 
ceremony is well described, but is too long for extract. 
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‘Passing the tomb some time after with Julius, I saw them 
busied in the rite of oblation to the dead ; an offering periodically 
performed, and consisting of liquors, victims, and garlands. The 
tomb was strewed with flowers, and covered with crowns and fil- 
lets. On the little altar before it, libations were poured, and in- 
cense was burnt ; while within, the cavern of death was lighted 
by ever-burning lamps.’—p. 51. 


The next day Lucius is invited by his recently acquired 
friend, to be present at the marriage ceremony of his sister. Here 
he is surprised to meet the Vestal, about whom, to his great 
grief, he had hitherto failed of obtaining any satisfactory infor- 
mation. He could, therefore, only ‘ gaze and admire and la- 
ment that she was a Vestal.’ To all other eyes, however, ‘ the 
bride was the great object of attraction.’ After the usual cere- 
monies at the house of her father, she was conducted in pro- 
cession to that of her future husband, the ‘ door and door-posts 
of which were adorned with leaves and flowers.’ She was 
lifted over the threshold, it being deemed ominous to touch it 
on this occasion. The keys of the house were put into 
her hands, and a sheepskin was spread beneath her to indicate 
‘her future employment in the spinning of wool.’ The nuptial 
feast was then given by the husband, accompanied with the 
usual song. The following day, another entertaiment was giv- 
en, ‘when presents were sent to the bride by her friends and 
relations. Here she began to preside over the family, by per- 
forming sacred rites.’ 
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Julius had appeared, all along, grave almost to sadness. At 
the amphitheatre the Christians evidently shared his sympathy ; 
and he even ventured to ask why these ‘ poor men should per- 
ish for worshipping a different deity from the rest of the com- 
munity.’ That he was himself a Christian, however, was not 
as yet suspected by Lucius, though he had marked his sad and 
thoughtful manner. At the next interview the fact was an- 
nounced. He had become a ‘ victim to that fearful delusion,’ as 
it was deemed by his friend. After some conversation, he suc- 
ceeded in persuading Lucius to accompany him the next 
morning, ‘before day-break,’ to a meeting of the new sect, 
having first taken the necessary precaution to require a prom- 
ise of secrec 

An obscure, winding passage, the entrance of which was 
closed by a door opening in obedience to a secret spring, con- 
ducted to a subterraneous apartment or cave. Here the Chris- 
tians were assembled, and among them Lucius again, to his 
astonishment, encounters the sight of the mysterious Vestal, who 
proves to be a sister of Julius, and a Christian. The preacher, 
Vetullius, was recognized as the aged man, who had been a 
few days before brought out on the amphitheatre, to contend 
with a lion, and whose life was saved by the circumstance 
that he had reared the animal ; and the keeper, himself a Chris- 
tian, aware of the fact, had selected this particular beast for the 
purpose. ‘The noble animal crouched before his old master, 
the superstitious populace regarded so unusual an event as 
an indication of the will of the gods, and the Christian was led 
off unharmed. ‘The instructions of the venerable man made a 
deep impression on the mind of Lucius, to whose hands, on 
parting, he confides a roll, containing the sacred books of the 
Christians. Lucius often sees and converses with him at the 
house of an unsuspected Christian, where he lay concealed, 
though the occasional presence of the lovely Vestal seems to 
have produced, at times, some distraction of thought. 

Meanwhile suspicions are afloat. Matho, a tool of Domi- 
tian, had gained access to the assembly of believers by feign- 
ing himself a Christian, and had given information of the conver- 
sion of Lucius. It is whispered, too, that all is not right among 
the Vestals. The good-natured Marcus, alarmed for the safety of 
his friends, gives them notice of the dangerous rumors that were 
abroad. ‘The meetings of the Christians in the cavern are sus- 
pended. Lucius becomes anxious for the fate of Lucilla, and 
has the temerity to enter the temple of Vesta, where she was 
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engaged in watching the sacred fire, and urges her to fly with 
him. She heard his entreaties, without yielding. She inform- 
ed him, however, that she was making preparation to leave the 
city secretly with her brother, but ‘ continued the performance 
of the sacred rites to avoid suspicion, and to spare her friends, 
as much as possible, in the painful step that she felt compelled 
to take.’ 

No doubt existed of the machinations of the dark and profli- 
gate Matho. He had repeatedly crossed the path of Lucius, 
and had just now dogged him to the gate of the temple. Lu- 
cius had incurred his enmity, and was aware that he and his 
friends had everything to fear from his malicious arts. The 
wretch had been observed in close conference with a priest of 
Isis. An oracle was to be consulted the next day with great 
pomp and ceremony, to ascertain if any of the Vestals were 
really guilty, and, if so, how they might be detected ; and there 
was every reason for believing that the response would be such 
as would gratify this base spy, of whose breast lust and re- 
venge had now taken entire possession. In his distress Lucius 
repairs to the merry and kind-hearted Marcus, and his appre- 
hensions were by no means alleviated by the information ob- 
tained during the interview. On his return home, he finds that 
his family had been alarmed by the report of his danger. 
He had been charged with an intrigue with‘ a Vestal, to accom- 
plish which,’ it was said he had abandoned his religion, and had 
‘seduced her from hers.’ Of the falsehood of a part of this 
charge, he found no difficulty in satisfying the minds of his friends. 


‘« And is it false, then,” asked Porcia, [the sister of Lucius] 
“that you have attended the secret meetings of the Christians— 
nay, that you have joined yourself to that terrible sect ?”’ 

‘** Porcia,” I said, “I should indeed be unworthy the name of that 
persecuted sect, if I hesitated to avow my belief, whenever and 
wherever and however it may be questioned. I know the fearful 
persecution that pursues all who avow their belief of Christianity 
—I know that it may bring me to the prison—to the arena—to the 
grave ;—but I shall not the less abide unshrinking by the result.” 

‘My father groaned aloud at these words, and Porcia, my ev- 
er gentle sister, wept. The sublime firmness, or, as it was term- 
ed, the obstinate obduracy, with which they who had once em- 
braced Christianity, dared and endured tortures and death, rath- 
er than abjure their belief, caused it to be considered as it were 
a mortal and irremediable disease, in which nothing could be 
done for the wretched victim, but to weep over his hopeless fall ; 
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—and his friends watched him with much the same sensations 
as they might feel, who, standing securely on the river’s bank, 
should see a son or a brother swept by them, on its swift current, 
to be dashed in pieces over a cataract, without the power to aid 
or to save him. 

‘ Distressing as was this scene, the wishes, the prayers, the tears, 
and, last but not least, the st/ence of those I most loved, I was glad 
to retire to my room and unroll the sacred scroll, that I might 
finally draw from its pages the consolation and support that I so 
much needed, and that thence I had never sought in vain. While 
thus engaged, a soft tap at the door announced the presence of 
my gentle sister. She came to supplicate me, by my love to her, 
by the remembrance of all our childish joys and hours, by all the 
love and respect that [ bore to the memory of our dear, lost moth- 
er, by all that I owed to our living parent, by my regard to my 
own name and character, and all that I owed my family, to aban- 
don my perilous creed. Half playfully taking from me the scroll 
that I was reading, she rolled it up and placed it in her bosom. 
I made no opposition to the act, for I felt a hope that she, too, 
might yet be led to drink of the waters of life, by means of that 
blessed scroll.’—pp. 99, 100. 


The oracle was consulted, and returned for answer, ‘ Be- 
ware of her who shall suffer the sacred fire to be extinguished.’ 
For several nights the flame burns undimmed. Matho, how- 
ever, continues to urge in the ears of the Vestal his ‘ licentious 
passion,’ and threatens speedy revenge, in case she refuses to 
yield. At length a plan of escape is agreed on. A boat was 
to be ready, at an appointed time and place, with disguises for 
Julius, Lucilla, and Lucius. One night more was to intervene 
before the plan was put in execution, and that night it fell to 
Lucilla to guard the sacred fire. By the arts of Matho the oil 
destined to feed the flame had been withdrawn from the vessel 
in-which it was kept, and water substituted in its place. At 
the customary hour the Vestal proceeds to replenish the ‘ broad 
plate-like lamp,’ and beholds with dismay the flame sink and 
grow dim. ‘The next moment all is darkness. Matho now 
deemed his triumph certain; and entering the temple about 
which he had been prowling, offers to relume the sacred light, 
if she will consent to his wishes. ‘ Your victim I may be,’ was 
the reply, ‘but not the victim of dishonor.’ 

Lucilla is arrested, thrown into prison, and, after undergoing 
a sort of mock trial, during which the first question which was 
asked her was, ‘ Are youa Christian?’ as if that name included 
al] odious crimes, is condemned. 
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The interview with her mother in prison, after sentence had 
been pronounced, and the last parting scene, in which her 
father, old Cennius, is introduced, is described with pathos and 
feeling. The dreadful moment at length arrives. 


‘Lucilla, assisted by the executioner, stepped upon the fatal 
ladder, and with a firm bearing descended into the living tomb 
destined to receive her. A small bed was then lowered into it, 
upon which she was seated. A table was placed beside it, on 
which was a lamp burning. A small flask of oil, a loaf, a little 
milk, and a little water, were then placed upon the table. Im- 
mediately the ladder was drawn up from thetomb. The assist- 
ants applied strong iron bars to the heavy stone, and at length 
succeeded in heaving the weighty mass over the mouth of the 
opening, and closing the light of day uponthe unhappy girl. In 
a few moments the rattling of the gravel was heard as it fell hea- 
vily upon the broad stone, the hollow ground giving forth a sullen 
echo to the first few shovelfuls of earth that struck upon it. 
This sound gradually ceased as the earth settled deeper and 
deeper over the spot, till at length the last shovelful was thrown 
over it. It was then carefully smoothed over by the assistants. 
The crowd gradually dispersed, and at last nothing was seen about 
the place, except two lictors, who paced slowly backward and 


forward to prevent any one from attempting her liberation.’—pp. 
133, 134. | 


Fortunately, the grave in which the unhappy victim was thus 
immured alive, was near one of the subterranean galleries 
connected with the cavern of the Christians. hither imple- 
ments for digging had been previously conveyed, by the care 
of Vetullius and the friendly Marcus, who, with Julius and 
Lucius, immediately fell to work, and after much labor suc- 
ceeded in undermining the floor of the tomb, and Lucilla stood 
among them unhurt. The three friends, after encountering 
some difficulties arising from the machinations of their old ene- 
my, Matho, escape to Neapolis, and take refuge in the cem- 
eteries, which the Christians in those days used for prayer and 
for the interment of their dead. Vetullius remained behind, 
promising to join them in a few days. By his advice, contain- 
ed in a letter he had found the means of conveying to them, 
they soon leave the catacombs, and retire to the little island 
of Palmaria in the Tyrrhene sea, where they are kindly re- 
ceived by Flavius Piso, a Christian, and a friend of Vetullius. 

The narrative of Lucius soon after breaks off, and the re- 
maining incidents we are to consider as recorded by Piso. 
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Julius, whose memory fondly dwells on the charms of Por- 
cia, returns to Pompeii, where she soon after became his wife. 
The escape of the Vestal had been discovered, and her mother, 
Farella, had been imprisoned, and was threatened with death 
in the amphitheatre, if she was not found before an appointed 
day. ‘The filial piety of Lucilla induces her, on receiving the 
sad intelligence, to fly to Pompeii, to save her aged parent, 
and she is then thrown into prison. Lucius, from whom she 
had concealed her intention, on discovering her flight, follows. 
Meantime the terrific thunderings of Vesuvius begin to be heard. 
Preparations, however, continue to be made for the approach- 
ing exhibition at the amphitheatre. 


‘The morning of that eventful day at length appeared. Calm, 
and bright, and beautiful, the sun arose ina cloudless sky. Ve- 
suvius, too, seemed to be reposing after her fearful displays of the 
preceding day. A thin column of smoke alone was seen rising 
perpendicularly from the yawning crater, till high in the air it 
gradually spread in a horizontal direction, overhanging the steady 
column that was perpetually rising, like the spreading foliage of 
some colossal tree. Long before this hour, the streets and every 
avenue to the city were crowded with those about to become 
spectators of the cruel sport of the day. All seemed gay and 
smiling and happy. Again the preparatory crowding and jost- 
ling took place—the streets were again filled with beasts, and 
men, and women; cars, chariots, and wagons containing the 
beasts for exhibition; laughing and railing, oaths, invocations, 
yells, and growls—in short, all the noise and confusion of a city 
like Pompeii, previous to such exhibitions. 

‘Gradually the smoke rose denser and blacker from the crater. 
An unnatural stillness seemed to reign over everything but man. 
The waters of the Sarnus and the bay slept without ripple or 
wave. Every leaf upon every tree hung motionless. The very 
shouts that were occasionally heard, were repeated and re-echoed 
along the motionless air for minutes after the sound had ceased, 
seeming as if every particular voice were caught up and repeat- 
ed in mockery by a thousand others. When the sullen roar of 
Vesuvius was growled forth, the repetitions and reverberations 
were painful and deafening. Gradually the soft blue sky chang- 
ed to a sullen, coppery hue, as it was seen through the fast in- 
creasing smoke. ‘The sun, shorn of his beams, hung like a disk 
of copper in the frightfully serene heavens. The flashes of the 
mountain became more frequent and more vivid, shedding at 
the same time over every object a glare of such ghastly light 
as to induce the idea that light itself had perished, and that this 
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staring glare was but the color of its corpse. A darker and a 
darker gloom settled every momewxt over the horror-struck city. 
In the amphitheatre it became unnecessary to wait till night 
should bring darkness for their torch-light hunt. Still the games 
wenton. What mattered it to the dying gladiator, whether he fell 
amid the sickness of nature or under the calm blue sky? What 
mattered it to the ravenous beast or to the martyred Christian? 
That light cheered not the eye of the dead—it added not to the 
torture of the beast the sight of the demon man—nor did it hide 
the Christian from the eye of his God. 

‘A sort of sepulchral twilight was all that remained. The 
crowd for the most part was now seen traversing the city with 
their valuables in their hands, to save themselves from the ter- 
rible and unknown danger. Nothing was heard in the street 
save the heavy, incessant tramp of feet—and an occasional call 
of some mother upon a loitering child—a sister to a brother—a 
husband to a wife—a child to a parent.’—pp. 172-4. 


The prisoners are at length released by the terrified jailer ; 
but, in attempting to leave the devoted place, are soon buried 
beneath a shower of stones, ashes, and other substances, which 
choked up the streets, and caused the city to disappear from 
the surface of the earth. 

Such is a general outline of the tale. ‘Two or three episodes 
occur in the course of the narrative, quite pretty and imagina- 
tive. The author excels in light and graceful description. He 
has a lively fancy, and gives evidence of possessing a cultiva- 
ted understanding and refined taste. His words are in gen- 
eral well chosen, and his style simple and unaffected. 

The moral character of the work is of the purest kind. The 
tender and social affections particularly, are represented in all 
their truth and beauty, and have the effect of throwing a pecu- 
liar charm over many parts of the narrative. 

The production is not without blemishes, but these are such 
as will be easily overlooked. The writer has a few favorite 
terms and phrases, which he is a little too fond of repeating. 
In one or two instances.he has put sentiments into the mouths 
of Christians, not quite in unison with the mode of thinking of 
the time. And the story of the priest, on the thirtyfourth page, 
is told, we think,—possibly, however, we may be a little fas- 
tidious,—in language not exactly corresponding with the tone 
of refined delicacy, which pervades the other parts of the tale. 
We think we have evidence that the author is a young writer. 
VOL. IX.—-N. S. VOL. Iv. NO. I. 28 
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If so, the work affords very pleasing promise. We have been 
truly gratified with its perusal, and hope the author may be 
induced to continue his efforts. 





Art. VI.—1. An Oration delivered at Cambridge, before the 
Society of Phi Beta Kappa, Aug. 26. By the Rev. Or- 
vitLE Dewey. Boston. Gray & Bowen, 1830. 8vo. 

. 32. 

2. The Age of Print. A Poem delivered before the Phi Be- 
ta Kappa Society at Cambridge, 26 August, 1830. By 
GRENVILLE MELLEN. Boston. Carter & Hendee, 1830. 

Svo. pp. 40. 


Tue anniversary ofthe society, before which the above per- 
formances were delivered, stands at the héad of our literary 
celebrations. ‘The lovers of eloquence and poetry generally 
anticipate a rich entertainment, and have almost uniformly been 
gratified. Gentlemen distinguished for their genius and attain- 
ments, have been selected to celebrate the occasion, and their ef- 
forts have done honor to the society and themselves. 

The moral purposes to which this occasion may be made 
subservient, are of high value. It is attended generally by a 
large assembly of the most accomplished and intelligent portion 
of our community, and not unfrequently by distinguished visit- 
ers from distant parts of the country. Theanimation and ex- 
citement of a literary festival, during which the cares of profes- 
sional and active life are laid aside ; the rivalries of politics forgot- 
ten; the dreams of ambition dissipated ; the friendships of for- 
mer days, already fading dimly from the memory, again re- 
stored ; classic associations, half obliterated by the throng of 
busy and anxious and tumultuous projects, brought back, like 
coins recast at the mint, to their original brightness ; the warm 
and generous enthusiasm of unblighted youth rekindled—the 
animation and excitement of such an occasion, open the heart 
to the reception of the loftiest and noblest principles, which, if 
worthily inculcated; must sink deep, and exert an influence no 
less beneficial than permanent. High-toned sentiments and 
eloquent expositions of truth, whether in morals or literature, 
have uniformly been received with enthusiastic applause. Judg- 
ing of public taste by such an index, we should consider it very 
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high, and ina state of constant improvement. ‘The want of 
some safe public amusement, gives an increased value to every 
celebration of this kind. The theatre, which is the universal 
resort for entertainment in Europe, is so far degraded in this 


country, either from the want of sufficient patronage among the. 


respectable and influential members of society, or from some 
inherent inaptitude in our countrymen for dramatic amuse- 
ments, that we should as soon think of recommending the pest~ 
house for a residence, as the theatre for a public resort. In 
ancient Greece, the drama was cultivated by the best minds in 
a nation unrivalled for intellectual glory. The sublimity of 
the Prometheus,—the patriotic associations aroused by the sol- 
dier-poet in the Persians,—the dreadful visitations of the gods 
upon a land stained with blood, in Gdipus—the awful manner 
in which that crime was expiated, in Ctdipus Colonos—the 
majestic virtue of a Grecian heroine, braving a tyrant’s wrath 
and defying a threatened death, that her unhappy brother might 
enjoy the supposed privileges of sepulture, in Antigone—these, 
with others not surpassed by them, were the usual treat served 
up for an Attic audience. With few exceptions, the theatre 
then taught the best morality that was known. In France, faulty, 
cold, and constrained as theatrical literature has generally been, 
immorality is the last offence that can be laid to its charge. 
Corneille, Racine, and even the prince of scoffers, Voltaire, 
are uniformly respectful to the moral and religious sense of a 
cultivated nation ; and the ingenious comedy of that unrivalled 
wit, Moliere, subserves effectually the cause of virtue and mo- 
rality. The labors of Goethe, Schiller, and others, have raised, 

in some cases, the German theatre to a degree of purity and 
excellence which other nations, on comparison with their own, 
might well envy. The theatre of Weimar, while under the 
care of the patriarch of German literature, and adorned by such 
productions as Mary Stuart, the Maid of Orleans, Wallenstein, 
Don Carlos, the Bride of Messina, Egmont, ‘Tasso, Iphigenia, 
&c., might justly be considered a school of refinement and taste. 
But among us, it is scarcely possible to attend the theatre a single 
evening, and not be insulted, either in the principal piece, or 
in some farcical afterpiece, with expressions or allusions so 
grossly indecent, that a lady of refined sensibility, it seems to 


us, would never expose herself to their contamination a second 
time. 
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It is on this account that we rejoice to find this anniversary 
made an occasion for inculcating correct principles. The ora- 
tion of Mr Dewey, which we have placed at the head of the 
present article, gave great satisfaction at the time of its delivery, 
and the public have reason to thank him for submitting it to the 
press. He maintains with eloquence and ingenuity, a doctrine 
which the current of popular feeling is carrying, we fear, rapid- 
ly into disrepute. We will quote his own words. 


‘ What is the true science, the rationale, if I may say so, of tho- 
rough improvement and refinement? What are the true means 
of spreading at once wealth and beauty over the paths of literary 
labor ? 

‘ From the wide. range of discussion which this question opens 
to us, I shall select two views, two principles of intellectual cul- 
ture—(this is my general subject)—the one practical, the other theo- 
retical ; both of which derive urgent claims to attention, as I think, 
from the character of the literature that is prevalent at the present 
day, and from the state of our own little republic of letters. My 
practical principle is, that the loftiest attainments of the mind 
in every sphere of its exertion, are immediately—much as the 
original tendency or temperament may vary—are immediately the 
fruit of nothing but the deepest study ; that, for instance, the great 
poet and the great artist, as well as the profound metaphysician or 
astronomer, is by nothing more distinguished than by this thorough 
and patient application; that natural genius, as it is called, ap- 
pears in nothing else, and is nothing else, but the power of appli- 
cation; that there is no great excellence without great labor ; 
that the inspirations of the muse are as truly studies, as the lucu- 
brations of philosophy. In other words, it is the deepest soil that 
yields not only the richest fruits, but the fairest flowers; it is the 
most solid body which is not only the most useful, but which 
admits of the highest polish and brilliancy; it is the strongest 
pinion, which not only can carry the greatest burden, but which 
soars to the loftiest flight. 

‘That the most intense study is necessary to the loftiest attain- 
ments in every department, whether of philosophy or poetry, of 
science or imagination, of reality or fiction, of judgment or taste, 
would perhaps be best made to appear, by showing the strict and 
close connexion there is between them ; and that there is such a 
connexion is indeed my theoretical principle.’ —pp. 3, 4. 


The tendency of present systems in education we agree with 
Mr Dewey in thinking decidedly hostile to profound attainments. 
A standard of utility, falsely so called, has become the rallying 
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point of a host of second-rate philosophers, who industriously 
circulate their superficial doctrines through the community. 
With all the boasted superiority of modern times, the ancients 
were not fools. Eloquent and profound as was Dr Thomas 
Brown of Scotlend, Plato of Athens, was more so. Acute as 
was Dr Reed, Aristotle of Stagira, was no less so. If the 
question Cui bono? be applied to the study of the immor- 
tal sages of old Athens, the same question may be asked in 
reference to the sages of Scotia. The plain fact is, in both 
cases, it would be an indication of a weak and unmanly style of 
thinking. An intimate acquaintance with the results of a great 
man’s intellectual experience, whether those results were ob- 
tained three or three thousand years ago, whether they conduce 
or not to the physical comfort of this generation, is a worthy 
object for the labor of any mind, be it ever so great. The 
modern doctrine of utility, which is, in point of fact, the origin of 
the superficial dogmas that appear to have gained ground 
among us, is as false in theory, as it is pernicious in its conse- 
quences. ‘The principles of it are essentially infidel, striking 
out of the sphere of useful thought, all those ennobling consid- 
erations, on which the hopes of immortality finally rest. ‘They 
cut off the soul from its far reaching associations with the 
mighty spirits of past generations, and its ardent visions of @ 
future interminable existence. They rob this life of all its glo- 
ry, by breaking the moral links, which bind us to each other 
in the belief of a spiritual life. By obliterating, as far as they 
may, all traces of associations with other objects than those 
immediately around us, they deprive the soul of half its motives 
to virtue, and finally chain it down to a merely material, earthly 
existence. Such is the tendency of that system, which, under 
the name of utility, has led to the superficial character of the 
intellectual culture of our day. We do not, indeed, believe 
this system has gone to its utmost. It is only a tendency, and 
can never become an established, admitted scheme. We have 
a most undoubting faith in the energies of human nature. 
Trampled upon as it has been, by political and priestly misrule, 
led astray, as it often is, by atheistic utilitarianism, still it has 
a regenerating principle within, a native and lofty sentiment of 
immortality, an inherent love of the Beautiful and the Good— 
which, by a delightful speculation of Grecian philosophy, were 
twin sisters sprung from the same Eternal Parent—an irre- 
pressible looking forward to a diviner life, which rises, from time 
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to time, and prostrates in the dust the strongest bulwarks erected 
by Atheism in defence of her dismal, annihilating doctrines. 

The view which Mr Dewey takes of intellectual culture, is, 
we are happy to say, directly opposed to the utilitarian scheme. 
If this be the true scheme, what use have we of intellect, ex- 
cept to plan machines for the furtherance of bodily comfort? 
What need of poetry, except to help the memory in retaining 
trigonometrical tables, the number of days in the months, or 
perchance, one of Jeremy Bentham’s codes set to music, as we 
read was once done with Justinian’s? ‘That view of society, 
which teaches the necessity of long, severe, deep, intellectual 
labor, and which is at war with the poor cant of the day, we 
regard as advocating the best interests of man. ‘The following 
passage contains some important suggestions in the philosophy 
of mind. 


‘The questions to be asked here are very simple, but they are 
very decisive. What is the mind? Is it not one intelligence? 
And is it not the same intelligence and no other, that is employed 
in every intellectual effort and in every department of literature ? 
Is not that intelligence, I still ask, whether it builds up a science 
or an art, deals with theory or practice, constructs a problem or 
a poem, one and the same thing? Is not the aliment, by which 
the mind is to grow, truth,—simple, single, harmonious, divinely 
accordanttruth? And is not the right order in which its faculties 
are to rise to their highest excellence, that of perfect proportion ? 
And must not all disproportion among its powers indicate an im- 
perfect and crude developement? Furthermore, is there any 
clashing among the natural powers of the mind? Is there to be 
found, in fact, on an accurate analysis, any of the commonly sup- 
posed incongruity between reason and fancy, between the judg- 
ment and the imagination? What is reason? It is usually 
defined to be the power of comparing our ideas, and of discrimi- 
nating their resemblances and differences. What is the imagi- 
nation? It is the power of calling up at will, and assembling 
congruous ideas, so as to form harmonious pictures. These 
powers, then, do not exist in a state of war, but of perfect alli- 
ance with each other. They are mutually necessary to each 
other’s strength and perfection. Fancy without judgment is ex- 
travagance and folly. Judgment without fancy is unproductive 
drudgery. It may be correct as far as it goes; but without any 
of that power called fancy, without any new or extensive combi- 
nations of thought, without any capability of stirring from the 
field of observation immediately before it, the judgment does not 
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go far. In the habit that still prevails of regarding the mind as 
if it were divided into distinct departments, thought and feeling 
are constantly distinguished, as if they were opposite powers. 
But what is feeling? It is an emotion arising from the percep- 
tion of some object; arising, that is, from, or rather with, some 
thought. Feeling, then, so far from being opposed to thinking, 
is oftentimes but a more vivid and intense thinking ; and Pytha- 
goras, when he demonstrated the Forty-seventh Proposition and 
offered his hecatomb in thanksgiving for that discovery, no doubt 
felt as strongly as Homer, when he described the wrath of Achil- 
les or the tears of Andromache. Different minds possess indeed 
different capacities, both of thought and feeling; but with this 
qualification, and speaking as I now do, not of animal sensations, 
but of intellectual states of mind, I say, that the strong feeling is 
the strong thought.’—pp. 6, 7. 


That the ‘ strong feeling is the strong thought,’ is pretty evi- 
dently a mistake in metaphysical observation. ‘That strong 
feeling accompanies strong thought, or results from strong 
thought, is plain. The strong feeling which impelled Pythagoras 
to offer a hecatomb to the gods, wasvery different from the strong 
thinking, which led to the geometrical truth that ‘ the square of 
the hypothenuse is equal to the sum of the squares of the two 
sides "—and though the ardor of discovery animated the breast of 
the philosopher with a feeling of the proudest triumph, yet the 
proposition, now, is not particularly exciting to the student who 
ponders over the pages of Euclid. Homer’s description of the 
parting of Hector and Andromache, is addressed to the univer- 
sal and strongest feelings of the soul, and will continue to affect 
them, even to tears, so long as man has a soul to be moved. 
With the exception of this slight inaccuracy, the above passage 
is well worthy an attentive consideration. 

The orator proceeds to show, in a series of happy and beau- 
tiful observations, the harmony that exists among those powers of 
mind, which have generally been supposed antagonist princi- 
ples. ‘This discussion serves to illustrate the doctrine, that all 
the intellectual faculties must be subjected to ‘ one grand con- 
dition,’ that of ‘ improving by exercise,’ and the consequent ne- 
cessity of severe and thorough study, to the attainment of ex- 
cellence in any one of them. ‘The following strictures’ on the 
tendency of some of_our modern literature, have, we are sorry 
to say it, too much truth. 


‘From that fair proportion of the mind, of which I have spoken, 
from the severe old models of united strength and grace, and 
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more than all, from the study necessary to the imitation of them, 
I apprehend, it is the tendency of much of our modern literature, 
as well as of many maxims among us, to depart. And the pecu- 
liar situation of scholars in this country, or of those who should 
be scholars, is lending its aid to the same result. I ventured to 
say, of those who should be scholars ; for the truth is, that we are, 
so many of us, men of business and men of action, rather than of 
study, and there is as yet so little division of intellectual labor 
among us, that superficial acquisitions, and vague pursuits, and 
negligent habits of mind, are our greatest dangers.’—p. L1. 


And again ;— 


‘In short, the very first article in a sound literary creed, is 
but half believed among us; and this skepticism vitiates all our 
faith. We believe in genius, and eloquence, and poetry; we 
believe in glorious thoughts, and intellectual inspirations, and 
visions of beauty; but we do not believe in—sTuUDY ; and we 
do but half believe in truth. “Truth!” says the skeptic sage, 
“‘ it is a very dangerous thing.” ‘“ Truth!” says the small, prac- 
tical philosopher, ‘“ what is truth good for, if it will not give us 
a warmer hearth, or a more plentiful board?”’ In short, utility, 
we are told, is taking such a lead in the affairs of mankind, that 
the world must grow intellectually dull, tame, and spiritless; it 
is getting to be too cultivated for poetry, too comfortable for el- 
oquence, too busy for literature, and too sharp-sighted for faith. 
All its nobler productions, it is said, must decline amidst this 
grand modern improvement; and the world must henceforth be 
governed, not by mind, but by machinery: it is no longer to seek 
for truth,—painful toil! but for comfort. Whatever will promote 
this,—-sciences or arts, governments or manufactories, rail-ways 
or books, no matter what, that tends to this result, is to engross 
the future attention of mankind.’—p. 19. 


Poetry has been commonly supposed a species of inspiration 
above and beyond the reach of art. Its noble productions stand 
apart from the other labors of men, and are viewed as the 
creations of a divine spirit, like that which kindled the prophet- 
ic enthusiasm of the seers of old. In a certain sense this is 
undoubtedly true. A man in whom the sensibilities of human 
nature are not easily excited; whose blood flows no quicker, 
and whose pulse beats no stronger, at the recital of heroic 
deeds ‘and sublime suffering ; whose soul is not attuned to the 
divine harmony between the moral and natural worlds,—may 
possess the spark of poetry, but it is so smothered by the earth- 
ly principles of his being, that no art, no toil, no study, can fan 
it into a steady and brilliant flame. With this qualification, we 
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offer our readers the following passage, as at once correct and 
beautiful. 


‘What, then, is poetry?’ The common answer would be, 
that it is some peculiar gift, some intellectual effluence, distinct, 
not merely in form, not merely in rhythm, but essentially and in 
its very nature distinct from all prose writings. Its numbers are 
mystic numbers; its themes are far above us, and away from us, 
in the clouds, or in the hues of the distant landscape; it is at 
war with the realities of life, and it is especially afraid of logic. 
It is using no extravagant language, it is committing no vulgar 
mistake to say, that poetry is regarded as a kind of “ peculiar 
trade and mystery,” nay, in a sense beyond that of this technical 
language, as a real and absolute mystery. * * * * What is po- 
etry? What is this mysterious thing, but one form in which hu- 
man nature expresses itself? What is it but embodying, what 
is it but “ showing up,” in all its moods, from the lowest to the 
loftiest, the same deep and impassioned, but universal mind, 
which is alike and equally the theme of philosophy? What 
does poetry tell us, but that which was already in our own 
hearts? What are all its intermingled light and shadows; 
what are its gorgeous clouds of imagery, and the hues of its 
distant landscape ; what are its bright and blessed visions, and 
its dark pictures of sorrow and passion, but the varied reflection 
of the beautiful and holy, and yet overshadowed, and marred, 
and afflicted nature within us? And how then is poetry any 
more inscrutable than our own hearts are inscrutable! To 
whom or to what, let us ask again, does poetry address itself? 
To what, in its heroic ballads, in its epic song, in its humbler 
verse, in its strains of love, or pity, or indignation,—to what does 
it speak, but to human nature, but to the common mind of all 
the world? And its noblest productions, its Iliads, its Hamlets 
and Lears, the whole world has understood,—the rude and the 
refined, the anchorite and the throng of men. There is poetry 
in real life, and in the humblest life; and in this, if it may not 
misbecome me to say so, is one of the noblest of our English po- 
ets right ; though in the application of his theory, I would ven- 
ture to assert, with the same reservation for my modesty, that he 
has sometimes made the most lamentable, not tosay ludicrous mis- 
takes. There is “unwritten poetry ;” there is poetry in prose ; 
there is poetry in all living hearts.’—pp. 20, 21. 


The popular misapprehension of the quality of genius, is de- 


scribed in the following graphic terms ;— 


‘The favorite idea of a genius among us, is of one who never 
studies, or who studies, nobody can tell when—at midnight, or 
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at odd times and intervals—and now and then strikes ont, ata 
heat, as the phrase is, some wonderful production. This is a 
character that has figured largely in the history of our literature, 
in the person of our Fieldings, our Savages, and our Steeles— 
“loose fellows about town,” or loungers in the country, who 
slept in ale-houses and wrote in bar-rooms, who took up the pen 
as a magician’s wand to supply their wants, and when the pres- 
sure of necessity was relieved, resorted again to their carousals. 
Your real genius is an idle, irregular, vagabond sort of personage, 
who muses in the fields or dreams by the fire-side ; whose strong 
impulses—that is the cant of it—must needs hurry him into wild 
irregularities or foolish eccentricity ; who abhors order, and can 
bear no restraint, and eschews all labor: such an one, for in- 
stance, as Newton, or Milton! What! they must have been ir- 
regular, else they were no geniuses.—p. 28. 


Of all the foolish opinions that ever entered into the mind of 
man, this shallow view of genius is the consummation. No 
doubt there are original and unchangeable differences in mental 
powers. ‘There is something bordering upon inspiration in the ra- 
pidity, brilliancy and unerring effect, with which a man of true 
genius combines and moulds his glowing thoughts to whatever 
form he pleases. But he must muse until the fire burns; 
until his powers become clear by long and concentrated devo- 
tion ; until his subject gradually assumes a distinctness of form 
and feature, so to speak, which enables him at length to 
transfer it, currente calamo, with all the warm impulses and 
vivid flashes that light up his path as he moves along in the 
train of his thoughts, to the page beneath his burning pen. 
Besides this, he must have acquired a felicitous style by fre- 
quent and laborious practice in composition, or he will ruin 
his conceptions, how glorious soever they may be, by imper- 
fect and awkward expression. Let thought be ever so much 
the result of resistless inspiration, the hardiest advocate of 
‘ genius,’ in the cant of the day, would scarcely dare to claim 
the thrice-elaborated rhetoric or verse of our best writers, to 
the credit of country lounging, or bar-room meditations. ‘The 
Fieldings and Savages, great as were their powers, have met with 
the common fate of misguided genius. ‘The loose habits they ac- 
quired by frequenting the low resorts of depravity and vice, 
fixed upon their pages so deep a taint, that they are irrevoca- 
bly banished from the circle of polite literature. Walter Scott 
has criticised them with much seeming lenity, it ‘s true ; but his 
own refined taste and high moral principles have completely 
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guarded him against the commission of similar offences against 
the laws of literary decorum. ‘The low, the vulgar, the ob- 
scene, with which alone a ‘ genius’ becomes familiar by his 
aberrations into the haunts of vice, for the purpose of acquiring 
‘a knowledge of human nature,’ as it is called, are not fitting 
elements of literature. They are no part of human nature. It 
would be proof of as good a taste in the painter or the sculptor, 
to select the disgusting deformities, which constitute an excep- 
tion to the general beauty of the human form, and impress them 
upon the canvass, or embody them in the marble, as for the po- 
et or novelist to choose the moral deformities which mar the 
soul of man, for the themes of his prose or verse, and call this 
a picture of human nature. Productions of this sort come as 
near to the true standards of literary excellence, as the horrible 
figures of the Hindoo gods approach to the matchless propor- 
tions and unrivalled beauties of Grecian statuary. The soul 
of man issues from the hand of God as pure and stainless, as 
when it first woke to life in the morning of creation, amidst the 
glories of paradise. It is only by tasting of ‘the forbidden 
fruit’ of sin, that it becomes depraved, and wanders far from 
virtue and religion. It is only by violating the exalted capaci- 
ties of its being, that it loses its high converse with pure and 
thrilling meditations and immortal hopes, which may, in some- 
thing more than a figurative sense, be likened to the blessed 
privilege enjoyed by the patriarchs of old,—that of ‘ conversing 
with God.’ One purpose of literature, in connexion with reli- 
gion, is to restore the soul to its native sinlessness, by delinea- 
ting whatever is true, and affecting, and noble; by awakening 
the half slumbering affections that seem often to be paralysed 
amidst the din of the world, and which, when aroused, shed a 
holy light over this scene of trial and struggle, by animating 
the hopes of immortality, often lost amidst the contending cares 
of material life ; and, by appealing to the first principles of our 
nature, to recall the soul to those ‘ eternal fountains of beauty,’ 
from which it may drink and ‘ be whole.’ 

If the prevailing notion of a genius be a pernicious one, that 
of a gentleman is no less so. Mr Bulwer, the most popular 
novelist in this age of evanescent reputations, has contributed 
his full share to the supremely absurd fancies, which have form- 
ed that nondescript creature, called, in fashionable technics, 
a gentleman. It is unnecessary to state, perhaps, that we al- 
lude to the abuse of that term, which, in its true signification, 
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comprehends the principles and qualities that are most estima- 
ble in our nature, and can justly be applied only to those, who, 
in addition to all others, possess that best of accomplishments—— 
an elevated religious character—not in a sectarian or exclusive 
spirit—but made up of the gentleness, kindness, unaffected pu- 
rity of mind and charity of heart, which Christianity is so pre- 
eminently fitted to inspire. This writer, by the aid of a terse 
and beautiful style, an exuberant imagination, and something 
that bears the same relation to wit that tinsel does to gold, has 
succeeded in inflicting a deeper injury upon society than any 
author of our times. His Pelham came forth, recommend- 
ed by these brilliant traits, and spread its influence through the 
British and American public with the rapidity of a subtle and 
deadly poison. The title of this book bears ‘The Adventures 
of a Gentleman ’—for no other reason, that we can perceive, 
but that Mr Pelham, the hero, possesses scarcely a single gen- 
tlemanly characteristic. His affected listlessness, his coxcomb- 
ry, his impudence, if embodied in any living individual, ought 
to shut the doors of every circle of refined society forever 
against him. Nor is this all. He has thrown an air of sedu- 
cing sentiment over the violation of the strongest of social ties. 
The betrayer of innocence, the nurturer of infernal passions, 
the reckless Glanville, is made to possess the loftiest feelings 
of honor, the most generous impulses of romance, the highest 
attributes of genius. Many a deluded youth, we doubt not, 
has taken the first step in the career of ruin, by having his im- 
agination diseased with these false and fascinating pictures—false 
and deadly as the treacherous Duessa, ‘that many errant 
knights hath brought to wretchednesse ’"—and destined to the 
fate of the same sorceress, who, ‘ when witches wont do penance 
for their crime,’ appeared in the form of ‘ the devilish hag’ and 
undeceived the hapless Fradubio, though too late for him to 
escape, 
‘through charms and magicke might 
That all his senses were bereaved quight.’ 


The Disowned followed rapidly upon the heels of Pel- 
ham, and, though containing many beautiful passages, and 
free from the insinuating immorality of its predecessor, was 
pronounced, by critics who had puffed the Adventures of a 
Gentleman beyond measure, decidedly inferior. ‘Then came 
Devereux—and to complete the climax, Paul Clifford. The 
general design of this last work may be thus summed up ;—to 
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prove that every class of peaceable citizens, who live in obedi- 
ence to the laws and in the praciice of virtue, are either fools 
or hypocrites; and that the only honest people in the world, 
are highwaymen—not thieves on a small scale, but gentleman- 
ly highwaymen, who present the pistol with the grace of a 
carpet knight, and rob ladies with an air so irresistibly fascina- 
ting, that the fair creatures beg their despoilers to accept a gold 
watch or a diamond ring, in token of remembrance. But the 
tendency of this work has been treated at large in a late num- 
ber of the Examiner, and we abstain from any further com- 
ment. 

The point, to illustrate which we have introduced these re- 
marks, is simply this;—the manners of the present day are 
beginning to exhibit sundry affectations, the tendency of which 
is, to sap the foundations of social virtue. ‘This. commenced 
with a class of melancholy personages, who attempted to ape 
the sublime misery of Byron, but could get no farther than 
the Byron head and the Byron neck, with a dash of the By- 
ron profligacy. ‘Then came Mr Pelham, with his nonchalant 
style of manners, his beautiful curls, and the gentlemanly 
‘scorn which sits so beautiful upon the lip’—and the mania 
seized a large class of young men, whom an evil star had curs- 
ed with leisure. It was scarcely possible to enter a drawing- 
room without encountering some youthful fop, possessed of the 
Pelham spirit, and striving most vehemently to enact an imita- 
tion of a copy drawn from a most despicable original—the as- 
pirant for this high honor, making simple people stare, friends 
grieve, and sensible men despise him,—and then retiring with a 
smile of self-complacent triumph, and congratulating’ himself 
on being a gentleman. 

Let it not be supposed that these are too trifling matters for 
notice. Manners and morals are so intimately associated, that 
in ancient systems of philosophy the same word is used to. ex- 
press both. ‘The moment our young men assume the ridicu- 
lous and effeminate manners, which come to us adorned b 
the charms of perverted genius, heightened by the beauties of 
imagery and the fascinations of style, and above all rendered 
seductive by a vitiating sentiment which makes them tenfold 
more dangerous by making them less revolting,—we may bid 
farewell to the moral purity, the hitherto unstained sanctity, of 
our beloved New England homes. Better, ten thousand times 
better restore the banished austerity of our Puritan ancestors, 
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whose severe manners fastened upon them the reproachful 
epithets of Crop-ears and Round-heads among the profli- 
gates of their age, than mimic the degrading vices and disgust- 
ing manners of a worn-out European aristocracy, as they 
are described to us inthe pages of that prostituted portion of 
literature, the fashionable novel. But, happily, we are not with- 
outaremedy. We are not cursed with an hereditary peerage. 
We are driven by stern necessity to work, if we would live, 
and work we must. We can indulge in fashionable vices only 
by snatches from our daily avocations, and thus the follies of 
one generation cannot affect another. The large fortunes, 
which supply the means of dissipation to-day, are scattered, 
to-morrow, among another tribe. With few exceptions, we are 
subjected to the primeval law of earning our bread by the 
sweat of the brow. ‘These exceptions are a few unhappy men, 
ruined by the possession of fortunes, not won by their own in- 
dustry, but by the mistaken apprehensions, or restless avarice 
of short-sighted fathers—having no fixed pursuit but pleasure, 
and finding that quenched in satiety—-solitary, cut off from 
sympathy, because such fortunes are rare in a country like ours 
—destined to close a useless life by sinking into an unhcnor- 
ed, unlamented grave. 

But there is a class of young men, who are temporarily expos- 
ed to the contagion of which we have spoken, in a peculiar de- 
gree. We mean, those engaged in a course of academic or pro- 
fessional education. Separated, during the most precious years of 
life, from the active business and anxious cares which occupy 
the minds of others, the opportunities of indulging in folly and 
vice receive a tenfold strength of temptation. The foolish 
opinions of genius and gentlemen, which we have commented 
upon, lend their aid to the dangers that assail the integ- 
rity of this numerous class. Accordingly, examples are 
not unfrequent, in which the fondest hopes of parents and 
friends have been blasted by a downward course of vicious in- 
dulgence, beginning with the imitation of some fashionable folly, 
and ending in the utter destruction of mind and desolation of 
heart, which are the inevitable results of a course of debauchery. 
When, therefore, a man of Mr Dewey’s reputation and influ- 
ence, devotes both to the inculcation of a sound intellectual 
creed, the first article of which is ‘ stupy,’—or, in other words, 
a continued and intense application of mind to some worthy ob- 
ject—the only security for those who are relieved from other 
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and more pressing duties—the only preservative, next to strong 
religious faith, and even the best auxiliary to that, against the 
dangers of which we have spoken—we feel a debt of gratitude 
which we can repay only by urging the subject which he has 
so happily illustrated, upon the serious reflection of all who 
are interested in the intellectual, moral, and religious charac- 
ter of the rising generation. 


We have extended our remarks so much farther than we in- 
tended, that we have but small space left for the Age of 
Print. The poetical reputation of Mr Mellen raised the ex- 
pectations of the public too high ; and they were, as usual, dis- 
appointed. ‘This disappointment may be traced to a mistake 
in the judgment of the poet. With many ill-judging people, it 
is thought necessary that the poet, on this anniversary, should 
relieve the wearied minds of his auditory, by a satirical or witty 
production. ‘This. opinion is a reflection upon the character 
of the hearers, who are surely possessed of sufficient taste to 
discern and relish poetry of the highest and most exquisite 
description. If a man haswit it is very acceptable; but no such 
Procrustes’ bed is appointed by the gentlemen who select the 
annual bard. Mr Bryant’s poem, the Ages, though serious 
as a moral lecture, was extremely popular, and has since risen 
to the dignity of a classic piece in our literature. Had Mr 
Mellen, instead of giving heed, in an evil hour, to the unfounded 
opinion that a man must be witty to be acceptable, resigned his 
cultivated mind and deep poetic sensibility, to the free impulse 
of genius, he would have succeeded, like his distinguished pre- 
decessor. ‘To be a satirist requires certain intellectual quali- 
ties, which Mr Mellen does not seem to possess. A mind adapted 
to a keen and scrutinizing observation of the faults and foibles of 
others, a discriminating perception of the line beyond which sa- 
tire should never be permitted to trespass, and a felicitous tact 
in expression, so that the diction shall be as pointed asthe thought, 
are indispensable to the satirist, whether he attempts the playful 
wit and easy raillery of Horace and Addison, or the stern de- 
nunciations of Juvenal, Johnson, and Gifford, or the inimitable 
polish and epigrammatic sarcasm of Pope. Some men, either 
from nature or peculiar habits of mind, possess this nicely dis- 
€riminating power, and every word in their productions tells. 
Others.are destined to lose their accustomed vigor, in an at- 
tempt so widely diverging from their usual style of thinking 
and writing. As a satirist, therefore, we must say, Mr Mellen 
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has failed. It seems to be uphill work withhim. He has un- 
dertaken a task to which his genius is not at all adapted. It is 
curious to observe the effect which this mistake has produced 
upon the mere style, the language of the poem. His former 
pieces have been remarkable for an easy flow of poetical dic- 
tion, and splendid imagery, selected with taste and used with 
effect; but the Age of Print is disfigured by clumsily con- 
structed lines, bad rhymes, imperfect figures, ill-chosen epi- 
thets, and unmeaning contrasts, to a very extraordinary degree; 
—we mean that portion of the work designed to be' satirical. 
But it is no disgrace to fail, where Byron could not succeed. 
Brilliant as was the success of the English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers, that production is deficient in one essential, at least, 
to a permanent, genuine satire. A proud spirit lashed to des- 
peration by a supposed deep and deadly wrong, pours out 
the burning lava of its fury, with indiscriminating wrath—like 
Ajax among the flocks and herds of the Grecian camp—upon 
an unoffending tribe of authors, whose forgiveness he was des- 
tined afterwards to solicit, and whose wounded feelings to al- 
lay, by suppressing, as far as possible, the offending pasquinade. 
It was deep personal indignation that gave to the English Bards 
its astonishing power of expression, and that fierce sarcasm, 
which would have been withering, had it been just. The opin- 
ions, in nine cases out of ten, which he has embodied in it, are 
manifestly, grossly wrong, springing from private pique and a 
maddening desire of revenge. But Mr Mellen had no feelings 
of this sort to gratify. On the contrary, his productions have 
been received with uncommon applause, and very justly. It must 
be confessed, this was an unfavorable situation for the satirical 
muse to unfold a vigorous wing. The satire in the Age of 
Print, is deficient in nerve, point, and oftentimes in justness. 
The language is deficient in energy and correctness, and oc- 
casionally a conceit, rather ungraceful, occurs ; as— 


‘ Bullets and bulletins together sped, 

Joint couriers of the living and the dead. 

How changed the face of empires !—and how dull 
The modern mode to test the strength of skull ! 

To paper now the generation runs, 

And polished Goths succeed to warlike Huns.’—p. 6. 


. . ° . . * 
The following passage contains several of the faults which we 
have enumerated. ‘The point of some of it we are unable to 
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take. The ladies, probably, will not be much gratified by such 


a commemoration. 


‘ 





Ye critics, look! 

She writes—and talks—and moves—a living book ! 
She scans the times—and weighing all results, 
Makes classics for the cradle—and adults ; 

With wide material at her quick command 

To new forms springing from her plastic hand, 

In each event incalculably brisk, 

Now builds a Monthly, now an Obelisk ; 

And with a glowing ardor panting still, 
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Fights for new victory on. Bunker Hill ! 

Where, in that work of ages, just begun, 

Each father’s daughter beats each father’s son ; 
And where to take that minstrel we begin, 
Who erst in moral melody did sing, 

‘* Sermons in stones, and good in everything ”—— 
Since, strange to tell, so tongues and titles vary, 
E’en Quincy granite preaches—and is literary ! 
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‘ Next wander on, with closed voluptuous eye, 
To those dear books we read, but never buy ; 
There see, in linen backs, romances, tales: 
Flood half the land, and circulate by bales— 
In such expansion that you well might deem 
There ’s no condenser of your moral steam. , 
Lo! Fancy here on high endeavour goes, 
Spurns the sad poem, and runs mad in prose ; 
No longer stalks your grave and metre’d bard, 
Whose heroes all talk passion by the yard, 
In a thin, thankless pamphlet at the best, 
Rant half its worth, and scenery the rest ; 
But the smart novel in two volumes, comes, 
Ushered along by editorial drums, 
And with a silent and complacent grace, 
Exiles the formal Drama from her place.’—pp. 8, 9. 
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As to ‘ those dear books we read but never buy,’ we strong- 
ly suspect the ledger of Messrs Carey and Lea and the Car- 
vills, not to mention our own booksellers, would give a ‘ va- 
rious reading,’ as the critics say. An edition of ten thousand 
copies, exhausted ina few months, looks very much as if 
somebody bought—and the fact that new annuals start into being 
almost every year, is, according to the doctrines of political 
economy we were taught at college, rather a strong symptom of 
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a corresponding demand existing somewhere. We have an 
antipathy to such expressions as ‘ your moral steam,’ ‘ your 
grave and metre’d bard,’ and most especially to heroes who 
‘talk passion by the yard.’ ‘The passages we have quoted are 
selected at random, and may be considered favorable spe- 
cimens of the satire in the Age of Print. 

But if Mr Mellen has not the talent of a satirist, he has some- 
thing higher and better. He possesses a deep fountain of true 
poetic feeling, a kindling sensibility to the beautiful and sub- 
lime, a strong sympathy with moral excellence; and when 
he touches upon a chord in harmony with these, the inspiration 
of his heart, like the pure waters of a concealed stream, gush- 
es irrepressibly out, giving dignity to his thoughts and exquisite 
felicity to his language. For example ;— 

‘And must it be that poesy shall die, 
And ye tread crownless, children of the sky ! 
O no! new triumphs and new garlands wait 
The gifted hearts that round her congregate. 
Woman yet lingers at the loftiest fount, 
And guards the waters of the sacred mount ; 
No rival wreath is gleaming from the height, 
But the proud priestess stands—alone—in light! 
And a clear voice is there—whose thrill commands 
In echo-tribute back, the ‘‘ Lays of many Lands.” ’—>p. 11. 


The following lines on Byron are a beautiful and feeling 
tribute to the erring, but mighty poet of the Pilgrimage. 


‘Then let the bard in splendid rest remain 

With glory sepulchred on Greecia’s plain ! 

Be ours to view him when his living lyre 

Felt Nature’s passion, not his own, inspire ; 
When to its ringing melody there rose 

Thoughts born in beauty, mid that deep repose, 
When the heart turns to virtue like a child, 

And the bright waters leap, unmingled, undefiled ! 
These were the nobler fountains of his fame— 
There to his feet a world in worship came ! 

And now, while he, a brother of the band, 
Unveils the minstrel with unsparing hand, 
Though colder hearts may think, ’t was wise to tell 
Such thankless humors so the book sold well ; 
Though thousands hasten to his graceful page, 
There to repeat the poet’s Pilgrimage, 

Let him his doubtful eulogy rehearse—— 

Be ours the epitaph of simpler verse ! 
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When Byron woke, new lustre crown’d the years— 
When Byron slept, a world was veil d in tears!’ 
pp. 16, 17. 


close this article with the indignant and splendid apos- 
to Americans, on the violated rights of the aborigines. 


‘ And well it were, America, for thee, 
Could Fame’s broad pen record but eulogy ! 
But while in lustre she reveals thy name, 
She will not dash the story of thy shame! 
Already blazoned on the flying page, 
Speeds the foul tale shall thrill through every age— 
Already there a blushing world shall read 
Of horrid perfidy, the crowning deed. 
Nay—tell me not of freedom—’t is but dust, 
And all it touches withered and accurst ; 
I feel no freedom where one creature bows, 
Crushed by a nation that forgets its vows ; 
I feel no freedom—none—but with the dead !— 
My country perjured—and her glory fled !— 
And ye that judge not by what beams within, 
But guide your sympathies by tint of skin ; 
Who deem tliat truth, to God and virtue dear, 
May turn to falsehood in an Indian’s ear, 
And that no sanction lingers with the deed 
Whose simple ties are wampum and the bead ; 
Go—and though scorn may gather on your brow, 
And slighted faith plead vainly with ye now, 
Yet on the far unveiled futurity 
The fearful judgment of the past I see— 
The stern tribunals where all lips are dumb— 
A death-bed and a conscience yet to come ! 
And when a race of whiter hearts than ye, 
Shall gather round your loved ancestral tree, 
And bid you from its shadow forth to roam 
And seek some new and visionary home, 
Trample your hearths, and give to long despair 
All bright and blessed hopes that cluster there ; 
Then breathe not—think not—but in peace depart, 
Veiling the spirit’s ire and bursting heart— 
Let the sealed lip, in that eventful hour, 
Confess the justice, and admit the power !’—pp. 24, 25. 
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Arr. VII. Dyspepsy Forestalled and Resisted: or Lectures 

on Diet, Regimen and Employment ; delivered to the Stu- 
dents of Amherst College; Spring Term, 1830. By Ep- 
warp Hrrcncock, Professor of Chemistry and Natural 
History in that Institution. Amherst. J. S. & C. Adams 
& Co. 12mo. pp. 360. 












WE claim, to be among the oldest, the most constant and the 
most consistent friends of the cause of temperance, if not 
among the most successful of its advocates. We have never 
failed, as occasion offered, to press upon the public mind, the 
overwhelming importance of an attention to this subject, dur- 
ing the whole period that this journal, in its several forms, has 
had an existence. When others have despaired, when their 
zeal was flagging and their hopes giving way, we have still 
continued to hope and to speak. There was an interval of seve- 
ral years, after the first efforts to rouse the minds of men to the 
evils of intemperance had been made, and apparently with little 
effect, during which even many of those most zealous in the 
cause of humanity, had begun to fear that the task was too migh- 
ty to be attempted, and were ready to fold their arms and 
give it up in despair. But we did not despair; and our vol- 
umes will bear witness, that if our voice was not powerful, it 
was firm—that if we made no new impression, we were at 
least not disposed to suffer any which had been already pro- 
duced, to be effaced, however slight it might have been. 

We do not say this by way of self-gratulation, nor with the 
intention of claiming, as the result of our own exertions, any 
considerable share of the wonderful success which has attended 
the efforts of the benevolent for the few last years. We be- 
lieve that we have contributed something towards the gradual 
formation of correct opinions on the nature of the proper reme- 
dy for intemperance, and something towards keeping up the 
interest of the community in the whole subject ; but beyond this 
we merit nothing but the praise of constancy, consistency and 
perseverance in our purpose. This, however, should save us 
from any suspicion of disaffection to the cause, if we presume 
to differ on some material points, from those who have shown 
themselves the most zealous, and we do not hesitate to say, 
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the most effective advocates of temperance. What we have 
done in times when others took little interest in the sub- 
ject, gives us a right to speak plainly now, when it is com- 
manding universal attention. If we encouraged others when 
they were too timid and desponding, we may with the better 
grace check them, when they seem too bold in their attempts ; 
particularly, when they strive after that which has no necessary 
connexion with their principal object, but which, if too intimate- 
ly connected with it, may serve to bring disrepute on all their 
efforts, and in the end injure the cause they intend to serve. 

Nobody who has taken any interest in this subject now doubts, 
that the principle of total abstinence from ardent spirits, is the 
only one upon which we can safely proceed in making any ef- 
forts for the destruction of the habit of excessive drinking. 
We take it for granted that they must be banished from all 
moderate use, except as medicine, before we can hope that 
their immoderate use, or their abuse, willcease. It may be ad- 
mitted as an established doctrine, that their employment in health, 
in any quantity, is always useless, and probably always pernicious, 
as an article of stimulus or refreshment ; and that their habit- 
ual employment in any community, in moderate quantities, 
for either of these purposes, will always be followed by the for- 
mation of habits of excess, in no inconsiderable proportion of 
those who originally considered themselves as merely conform- 
ing to an innocent, if not a salutary custom. 

There are two ways in which we think the over-zealous par- 
tizans of temperance have been in danger of doing an injury to 
the cause. First, by endeavouring to fix the same reproach 
upon the use of some other common articles of luxury and 
indulgence, which is attached to the use of ardent spirits, and 
endeavouring to show that there is the same reason for en- 
forcing total abstinence with regard to the former, that there is 
for enforcing it with regard to the latter. Secondly, by con- 
founding the reasons for abstinence from ardent spirits, with 
those which may be urged for general temperance and mod- 
eration in regard to all the luxuries of life, whether of food or 
drink ; and by speaking of this universal moderation in our in- 
dulgences, as if it were recommended by the same sort of con- 
siderations as abstinence from ardent spirits. 

Now, in both these respects, we apprehend that the persons 
in question labor under a great mistake; and a mistake that 
tends seriously to lessen the effect of their benevolent exer- 
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tions. There is no other article which deserves to have the 
same stigma affixed to its use, which is so justly attached to 
that of ardent spirits ;—there is none, the moderate use of which 
tends in any measure to produce the same evils. And further, 
the doctrine of total abstinence from ardent spirits, should be 
enforced by considerations totally distinct from those which 
may be brought to show the general expediency of moderation 
in our enjoyment of the luxuries of life. 

What, then, is the distinct objection to the use of ardent spir- 
it in any way or quantity? Not that it injures the health of 
him who uses it—though no doubt it does this more or less— 
but that it will very likely make him a drunkard. Not that it 
injures the tone of his stomach, destroys his health, and leads 
to dyspepsy, consumption, and dropsy, like stuffed meat, cake 
and pastry ; but that it injures the tone of his mind, and leads 
him to a vice as fatal in its effects upon his character, as swear- 
ing, gambling, or lewdness. We do not proscribe it on ac- 
count of its effects upon the body, bad as these are; but on 
account of its effects upon the mind, leading, as it does direct- 
ly, to one odious and disgusting vice, and indirectly to many 


- others. 


If ardent spirit were used among us only in moderate quan- 
tities, if no one were ever led on to injurious excess in it; or 
if it were in its nature only capable of injuring the health, as it 
now does, without producing the farther effect which it also 
does, upon the mind, there would still be a strong objection to 
its use, and a sufficient reason for insisting upon abstinence from 
it. But in this case the argument against it would be of the 
same nature, as that which exists against the habitual use of 
wine, porter, cider, and various kinds of food, and not much 
stronger ; whilst now, in addition to all this, we can urge the pow- 
erful and peculiar considerations of which we have just been 
speaking ; viz. that it leads its votaries directly to vice, which 
the other habits referred to, do not. 

Now the danger is, of confounding in the public mind these 
two very distinct objects ; viz. preventing the use of ardent spir- 
it from its tendency to produce the vice of intemperance, and 
preventing it as a habit injurious to health and life,—that is, pre- 
venting it in the same way and for the same reason that we 
would prevent immoderate indulgence in any of the customs 
of society, either as to eating, drinking, or amusements, which 
tend to undermine the constitution and unfit it for the purposes 
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of existence. All, or almost all, are agreed with regard to 
the expediency of the first of these objects ; and so long as we 
confine ourselves to the evils of ardent spirits alone, we may 
safely support our arguments against them as leading to in- 
temperance, by dissuasives founded upon their pernicious in- 
fluence on the health. But if, at the same time, we exert our- 
selves in support of a general moderation in eating and drink- 
ing, and recommend abstinence from wine, cider, beer, &c., by 
arguments which are but partially true with regard to them, 
though wholly so with regard to ardent spirits;—those who are 
disposed to indulgence will judge of the whole of our reason- 
ing by the weaker part of it, and, perceiving that we do not 
make out our case against the former articles, will readily draw 
the conclusion that we are equally at fault in respect to the lat- 
ter. 

We consider it therefore injudicious, at the present moment, 
to unite the consideration of these two subjects so closely as 
has been done by the author of the work before us; and we 
may regard him as the representative of that class of the friends 
of temperance of which we have been speaking. Not that we 
object toa free and full consideration of both these subjects. Ex- 
cess in eating and drinking of all kinds, is a fair subject for at- 
tack. The habits of society in these respects, are most errone- 
ous and pernicious. Philanthropists and Christians may well 
employ themselves in disseminating correct views concerning 
them, and they will thus indirectly contribute to the promotion 
of the religious and moral, as well as of the physical health of 
the community. We only object to too close a connexion be- 
tween them. 

We have been led to make these remarks from the fact, 
that, in the work of Mr Hitchcock, and more particularly in 
that part of it which constituted an essay written by him for the 
prize offered by the American Society for the Promotion of 
Temperance, the objections against wine, opium, and tobacco, 
are represented as of the same nature, and nearly as great in 
degree, as those against ardent spirits. Entire abstinence from 
the whole, is urged, upon grounds almost identically the same, 
as a duty upon all who are engaged in the suppression of in- 
temperance. Now we maintain that this is false in point of fact, 
and unwise as a matter of policy. ‘The moderate habitual use 
of ardent spirits necessarily produces drunkards—the same use 
of the other articles has no such effect. They injure the 
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health, they may waste the property, the habit is idle and use- 
less. Say all this, and as much more as Is true; but do not 
group them with ardent spirits. By so doing you do not 
strengthen the argument against them, but you most essentially 
weaken that against ardent spirits, and lay open the whole 
subject to ridicule. Now, where our views are impregnable 
with the strength of truth, the weapons of ridicule should in- 
spire no dread and need not be regarded; but where they 
are in any respect false and ill-founded, these weapons will 
prevail to the destruction, not only of that which is false, but of 
that which is true with it. 

Let us briefly examine what is alleged against the use of 
these several articles. They are all capable, in greater or less 
quantities, of acting as poisons, and of either immediately de- 
stroying life, or of seriously interfering with the performance of 
its Ahr i They produce more gradually, when used ha- 
bitually in smaller quantities, diseases of the digestive organs 
and of the nervous system, dyspepsy, vertigo, apoplexy, palsy, 
&c. ‘They are alike useless in preventing the effects of cold 
and heat, and as a refreshment during labor. They are ex- 
pensive, and lead to a general habit of wastefulness and extrav- 
agance. All this may be true, and almost equally true of all 
these substances. But there is one thing further, true of ar- 
dent spirits, more important in a certain respect than everything 
else ; viz. that whenever, in any community, they are articles of 
common use in moderate quantities, they inevitably produce in- 
wupeete in a greater or less proportion of those who use them. 

e have, we believe, sufficiently explained our views con- 
cerning the true nature of the objection to ardent spirits, and 
the course which should be pursued with regard to their use 
by the friends of temperance ; viz. that they should be wholly 
proscribed, but alone, and for their own sake, and that the ob- 
jections to them should not be confounded with dietetic objec- 
tions to other articles. But so much has been said against the 
use of tobacco and wine, and more especially the latter, that it 
seems worth while to enter into a little examination of the truth 
of the case, with regard to their alleged evil effects. 

We are no advocates for the use of tobacco in any way or 
shape. We look upon a confirmed chewer, smoker, or snuffer, 
as the slave of an idle and disgusting habit. It would be our 
most earnest advice to every young man, particularly every 
young man engaged in literary pursuits, to avoid the formation 
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of any such habit. But we would have the truth, and no more 
than the truth, spoken with regard even to things the most 
noxious. Exaggerated and extravagant statements defeat the 
purposes for which they were made. ommon sense and com- 
mon observation soon teach men that they are not all true, and 
they are very apt to infer, because a part is false, that the 
whole is. Now, what does common sense and observation 
teach us of the effects of tobacco? That, as it is ordinarily 
used, it produces all the deplorable consequences which Mr 
Hitchcock and other writers enumerate? By no means. Are 
those who use tobacco freely, marked off from the rest of man- 
kind, by a peculiar state of the physical system, by peculiar 
diseases, a peculiar state of mind, and even by a peculiar phy- 
siognomy, as those are who use ardent spirits? Certainly not. 
He who drinks rum freely, shows its pervading influence in ev- 
ery fibre of his frame. He is a man with a seal upon him. 
Nobody mistakes him. He cannot walk the streets, he can- 
not look you in the face, he cannot speak to you, but you per- 
ceive at once from his gait, his countenance, his voice, how 
matters stand with him. Is it so with the lover of tobacco? 
He may be a filthy and disgusting object, a nuisance to socie- 
ty, an offence to our senses. He is the slave of a certain 
filthy habit, and so are all of us of one habit or another ; but ex- 
cept this, he is master of himself,—of his body and of his mind. 
Look at those who use tobacco as a class—and it is a class 
unhappily sufficiently numerous, and one, too, which has ex- 
isted long enough to afford us materials for satisfactory results, 
—are they more liable to disease, more debilitated in body, or 
less vigorous in mind, than those who refrain? Experience 
says no. Had it been otherwise, the truth must have forced 
itself irresistibly on men’s minds after the observation of so ma- 
ny years. Whole generations, whole nations, we might almost 
say, have been in the constant use of this pernicious weed in 
various ways, yet no marked deleterious effects on their minds 
or health, have been the result. This is a practical proof, worth 
volumes of theoretical objections. That there are many indi- 
vidual cases of disease, and perhaps of death, from the use of 
tobacco we do not doubt ; but that it is productive of any gen- 
eral morbid effects, we see no reason whatever for believing. 
We may make mainly the same remarks concerning the use 
of wine. If used habitually, and particularly in large quantities, 
it is no doubt the cause of derangement in the functions of thé 
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body, and, in many individuals, produces disease and death. 
In this respect, it stands upon precisely the same ground with a 
great number of other articles of food and drink. The effects 
of porter, cider, perry, nich and high-seasoned food, frequently 
and in large quantities, are not less i injurious to the health than 
those of wine. ‘They all produce an immense amount of disease 
and suffering. But when we come to what is styled a moderate 
but habitual use of wine, we suspect its bad effects fall far short 
of many of our most common dietetic habits. We believe 
that many a man may better drink two or three glasses of wine, 
witli or after his dinner, than a corresponding quantity of cider 
or porter; and more especially that it will impair his digestive 
powers less than eating constantly newly baked bread, rich 
cake and puddings, and minced pies, or other pastry. 

In speaking of wine, it ought always to be understood, that 
we mean the pure liquid, and not the vile mixtures which are 
so often manufactured and sold under itsname. Many of them, 
undoubtedly, have all the essential qualities of ardent spirits. 
But in speaking of the effects of wine upon the health, it is not 
just to lay to its charge all the evils which these are capable of 
producing ; and this more particularly, since those who use wine 
habitually, are careful to procure it of a proper quality. It is 
wrong, also, to speak of wine as producing deleterious effects 
equal to those of that quantity of alcohol which may be procured 
from it by distillation. A bottle of Madeira, to be sure, contains 
within itself about a pint of proof spirit; but it does by no means 
follow, that its effects upon the system are equivalent to those 
of that quantity of spirit. We know very well that they are 
not, by observing those immediate consequences which may be 
taken as in some degree the measure of the ultimate ones. It 
will be admitted, we presume, that, on most men, a single glass 
of raw spirit will produce more decidedly the effects of i intoxica- 
tion, than a quantity of wine containing twice the amount of al- 
cohol. And this is because the alcohol in the spirit, acts simply 
as a stimulus, and is not probably digested at all, whilst in the 
wine it is combined chemically with certain other ingredients, 
which render it capable of digestion to a certain extent, and 
consequently of nourishing the body. 

The same remarks apply, with more or less truth, to all simi- 
lar liquids—porter, ale, cider, and perry. Ifthe objections urged 
are good against wine, they are so against all these. We “do 
not deny that there are objections to the free use of all of them. 
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We are not advocating their use, we only wish to let it stand on 
its true and proper grounds, and to have no objections advanc- 
ed, which cannot be thoroughly made out. ‘There are states of 
health, and there are constitutions, in which the constant and ha- 
bitual employment of some of these liquors may be beneficial, 
or even necessary. 

The same general tone of exaggeration pervades the whole 
of that part of the work of Professor Hitchcock which relates 
to diet. His views are founded upon certain general and very 
important truths ; but he carries all his doctrines to an unrea- 
sonable extent. He draws the reins too close. He does not 
allow enough for difference of constitution, and the effects of 
previous habits. He would bring all men down too much to 
one uniform standard of living; and this standard he would 
fix at the lowest quantity and simplest quality. He has long 
been a dyspeptic himself, and seems disposed to measure the 
constitution of others by his own. ‘There is in fact a very con- 
siderable latitude, both as to quantity and quality of food, which 
is cogsistent with perfect health. The digestive organs of man- 
kind are capable of education. ‘They can accommodate them- 
selves to a greater quantity of food than is absolutely necessary 
for the support of life, without the smallest detriment to their 
healthy state. ‘There is a power in the system of disposing of 
superfluous nourishment, without any injury to it, or even 
of devoting it to the gradual improvement of the animal 
structure. ‘The doctrine of our author would seem to be, and 
indeed that of many writers upon dietetics is, that the smallest 
quantity of food, and that of the simplest quality, which will suf- 
fice for the support of the body under its usual habits of la- 
bor and exercise, is on the whole the best for it, and will in 
the long run contribute most to health and long life. 

This opinion, we presume, has been chiefly adopted by way 
of inference from what is found to be advantageous in most 
diseases. It is no doubt true, particularly with respect to those 
of an acute character or recent origin, that a very sparing ad- 
ministration of nourishment contributes most essentially to their 
speedy and favorable termination. It is also true of most dis- 
orders of the digestive organs themselves, such for instance as 
dyspepsia, that they are recovered from, most readily and com- 
pletely, upon a very moderate and carefully regulated diet. 
Now it has been argued that the course of diet and regimen, 
which is found so well adapted to the removal of disease, must 
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be most efficacious in preventing it; and particularly that, if dys- 
peptic complaints are to be removed by adhering rigidly to a 
certain course, it must follow almost necessarily, ‘that an adop- 
tion of something like the same course will prevent them. 

This view of the case has at first a strong appearance of 
probability, yet we suspect there is not so much in it as would 
seem. It is not always found, we think it may be safely said, 
it is not generally found, that what will cure a disease will pre- 
vent it. ‘The instances to the contrary are very numerous, but 
the statement of them belongs rather to a medical considera- 
tion of the subject. As to dyspeptic complaints, and those of 
literary and sedentary persons in particular, their production is 
as much to be attributed to their other habits as to their habits 
of eating. The same habits of eating do not generally produce 
disease in other men—the same habits of life in other respects 
would produce disease in almost all. We have a right 
hence to argue, that as much is to be attributed to the latter as 
to the former. 

The singular tendency of mankind to carry their opinigns to 
an extravagant excess, has been manifested in regard to this 
subject, as well as to many others. Physicians themselves 
have not failed to partake in this disposition. Some of them 
have looked upon the animal system, as a machine which could 
be made more vigorous and powerful, according to the quantity 
of food and drink put into it,—just as a steam engine may be 
made to operate with greater force by increasing the quantity 
of fuel. Others have considered every excess of nourishment 
beyond the exact amountnecessary to keep the organs in healthy 
activity, as absolutely prejudicial, as wearing them out too fast. 
No doubt the system will be injured if plied too liberally with 
nourishment ; and so, on the other hand, it may suffer as to its 
powers of activity and endurance, from a strict adherence to 
that quantity and that quality, which is only just sufficient to 
keep it in repair. ‘There is a medium speed at which an en- 
gine should be driven, if we wish to get from it the greatest 
amount of work, consistently with the safety of the machine. 
If driven too slow, we do not obtain from it all the advantage 
of which it is capable in a given time; if too fast, we accom- 
plish more, but it is at the expense of the machine itself. Some- 
thing like this is true of the animal system ; and this leads us to 
the consideration of a very important principle with regard to 
the changes produced in the constitution of all living things, by 
the quantity and quality of their food. 
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The form, physical qualities and vital powers of all things 
which possess life, are capable of being modified by external 
circumstances of various kinds, among which one of chief im- 
portance is their food. It is familiar to us that plants become 
much improved by being transplanted from their natural soil, 
placed in the beds of our gardens, nourished by rich manures, 
trimmed, and protected from cold, heat and wind. Marvel- 
lous changes are wrought by these means, both in the beauty 
of flowers and in the excellence of fruit. To cultivation we 
owe the delicious varieties of the pear, peach and apple, which 
were all originally mean and comparatively disagreeable fruits. 
The potato, the parsnip, and other esculent roots, have under- 
gone as great an improvement. ‘The rose has naturally but 
five petals—we see it around our houses with an hundred; and 
the same thing, or something like it, takes place with respect to 
many other flowers. 

In a similar manner animals are modified by domestication, 
in regard to their form, size, strength and dispositions. 'To it 
we owe the beauty of form and great strength of the horse, and 
all those varieties ‘of this species which render it valuable to 
our race in so many respects. ‘The almost innumerable forms 
under which the dog appears to us, are to be attributed to the 
same cause. ‘The wool of the sheep, the fatness and flavor 
of the hog, have been produced by domestication. There is 
probably no animal permanently subjected to the dominion of 
man, whose form, size, strength and adaptation to the purpose 
of our food, have not been essentially improved. And what 
happens in domestication? ‘The animal is better, more con- 
stantly, and more plentifully fed. The supply of food in a state of 
nature is more precarious; it is less palatable, and less stimulating. 
Other circumstances contribute, such as being well housed and 
sheltered from exposure—but the improvement of diet is an im- 
portant item, in effecting the change; and the result of the 
whole is, that the good qualities of an animal are brought out 
and developed by “the influences to which his association with 
mankind exposes him. 

Let us go a step farther, and see how it iswith man. Man, 
in civilized society, is a domesticated animal, and he is subject- 
ed to the operation of the same sort of causes with the species 
of which we have been speaking. ‘To say nothing of other 
circumstances in which he differs from the savage, he is distin- 
guished from him by the more abundant quantity and savory 
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quality of his food. Cookery gives to it an additional power 
of affecting the organs of taste, and of course of stimulating the 
appetite. It is furnished to him, also, at regular intervals, and 
without intermission. ‘The digestive organs do not at one time 
undergo the trial of an unnatural abstinence, nor at another of 
great indulgence after too prolonged a fast. 

The effect of this state of things upon man, corresponds, as 
we apprehend, to that which is produced upon plants and ani- 
mals. His physical system is improved by it. ‘The observa- 
tion of those who have been conversant with barbarous and 
savage tribes, teaches us that they are much inferior to civi- 
lized nations in beauty and strength. We know that that race of 
mankind te which the inhabitants of Europe belong, is decided- 
ly superior to all the rest, not only in beauty of person, but in 
ability for enduring labor and fatigue. ‘This is the race which 
has enjoyed for the longest period the blessings of civilization, 
and whose physical capacities have been in consequence most 
fully developed. 

The same thing has been witnessed on a smaller scale in 
smaller communities. In some of the South Sea Islands, the 
rich and noble form a distinct class; by themselves, and are 
much larger, more finely formed and stronger than the poor. 
In the former, wealth and rank, and consequently good living, 
are hereditary. In the course of years the effect has been to 
produce as much difference in the frame and physical consti- 
tution of the two classes, as exists in regard to their rank and 
situation. ‘The same effect has been observed to have been 
partially produced in some European countries, where wealth 
and rank have belonged to certain families for a long series of 
years. 

We do not by any means intend to attribute the difference 
between savage and civilized man, and between the well fed 
and the ill fed classes of society, wholly to difference of food. 
Other circumstances in their relative situation no doubt con- 
tribute much to these results. But difference of food, is one 
circumstance, and a pretty important one, which contributes to 
the improvement of the physical constitution of man, both as an 
individual and as a species. For many striking illustrations of 
the actual advantages which the well fed, clothed, sheltered 
and warmed portion of mankind have over others, in regard to 
health and long life, we may refer our readers back to a pre- 
vious number of this journal, in which some very important 
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and interesting results of late inquiries concerning these sub- 
jects, were briefly detailed.* 

Now it may be inquired, admitting the statements which have 
been made to be true, so far as nourishnfent is concerned, how 
are these effects brought about? by what process or upon what 
principle is this improvement produced, and whether the re- 
mote evil consequences upon the health of mankind in the pro- 
duction of disease, may not have been such as to counterbal- 
ance all the good which has been otherwise derived ? 

We may account for the changes thus produced in the phy- 
sical constitution of mankind, by considering, that, in the ordina- 
ry course of things in the human body, none of our organs are 
tasked to the utmost labor which they are capable of perform- 
ing. ‘They are all capable, if excited by their proper stimulus, 
of accomplishing a great deal more than is usually demanded 
of them. The stomach and nutritient organs, for instance, re- 
ceive and digest a certain limited amount of food, and the sys- 
tem is well nourished, and every function goes on well; yet 
they have the power of receiving and digesting a good deal more 
than what is barely enough, and that without any embarrass- 
ment; and the system at large has the power of appropriating 
this superfluous nourishment, and thus of bringing about a more 
full developement of its organs. In short, it would seem that 
the food which we take in civilized life, either from its quantity, 
from its variety, from its agreeable impression on the organs of 
sense, or else from its stimulating quality, does actually excite 
the organs of digestion to more vigorous efforts than the more 
plain and sparing and irregular diet, with which nations in a ru- 
der state of society are obliged to content themselves. The con- 
sequence is, that a larger quantity of the circulating fluid is pre- 
pared and sent into the blood vessels. Perhaps it is of a more 
stimulating quality, or of a quality better adapted to excite into ac- 
tion the organs to which it is distributed. ‘These organs have the 
same power of increased activity with the digestive, and hence 
are more abundantly nourished. ‘Thus the whole system becomes 
more fully developed, each organ more capable of action, and 
all this within the limits of perfect health ; for the organs them- 
selves on which the labor first and chiefly falls, viz. the diges- 
tive, partake in the same increase of strength and capacity, and 
gradually become so accustomed to the increased labor, that 
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they perform it as easily as that which originally belonged to 
them. 

Let us not be understood as carrying this doctrine to an un- 
limited extent. We*wish only to express such opinions as are 
strictly supported by facts and by sound physiology, and trust 
that they will not be perverted, so as to countenance gluttony 
and luxurious indulgence. This power of accommodation in 
our system, can be carried only to a certain extent. If we in- 
crease the quantity or variety, or increase the stimulating quali- 
ty of our food beyond a certain point, the organs become op- 
pressed, they labor in the performance of their function, 
they perform it imperfectly, and derangement and disease is 
the final result. It is only by a due regard to the proper mean 
in our manner of living, that we can secure all the advantages 
of this capacity for improvement, without suffering from any of 
the evils incident to its abuse. 

We may now answer the question proposed above, whether 
the evils actually endured from this source, are not sufficient to 
counterbalance all the good which proceeds from it. We an- 
swer, no. It cannot be doubted that this principle of improve- 
ment in our corporeal frames, is open to much abuse ; that, by 
the possession of this power of accommodation, we are tempted 
too strongly to sensual indulgence, and that too many of us pay 
the penalty with our health, or even with our lives. We are not 
even disposed to deny that many individuals suffer in the same 
way and to the same extent, from a limited and proper use of the 
appetite, on account of some peculiarity of constitution. Yet 
we still maintain that the good far outweigh the evil results. 
The analogy is exact between the improvement of the body 
which thus takes place, and that cultivation of the intellectual 
and moral nature which is equally the result of the state in which 
civilized and refined society places us. ‘This cultivation is the 
effect of excitements to activity, of various kinds, growing out 
of the connexions of social life, and the demands for intellectu- 
al efforts, which the association of men with one another neces- 
sarily occasions. Education supplies the same sort of stimulus 
to increased activity, and—if we choose so to call it—unnatu- 
ral developement of the mind, that improved diet does to the 
body. The result in each case is the same. Within certain 
limits and in well balanced constitutions, there is an increase in 
the strength of the powers, and in the ability for proper exer- 
tion. In excess, or in constitutions not well balanced, derange- 
ment and disease may follow, either of body or of mind. 
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Much is generally said by writers on dietetics, of wearing 
out the organs by this system of over-nutrition, even where no 
immediate evil is the result; and this is probably true, wherev- 
er there is any excess. The difficulty is. in determining, with 
regard to each individual, what the measure of excess is. A 
great difficulty it is; one, indeed, which we cannot well get over— 
so much do constitutions differ, and so remote may be the evil 
consequences of excess. We can judge fairly only by looking 
on society in a mass, and comparing the health and length of 
life of civilized nations with those of uncivilized. ‘The com- 
parison is decidedly in favor of the former. It is true that 
civilized man is the subject of a much greater number of dis- 
eases than the savage; but then he has a greater power of 
enduring and resisting disease, and of recovering from it; and 
notwithstanding the multiplicity of his diseases, he enjoys on an 
average a greater length of life. 

We beg that what has thus been said, in explanation of a 
principle which is as true in a physiological point of view, as it 
is beneficial in its operation on the physical, moral and intellec- 
tual powers of our race, may not be perverted or misconstrued 
so as to serve as an apology, in any degree, for indulgence. We 
believe with our author, that, generally among ourselves, and 
among the richer and middling classes of all civilized nations, the 
error is, that too much and too stimulating food is consumed. 
Yet that the error, on an average, is not the enormous one 
which some represent, is shown by the results to which we 
have before referred. But it seems to us as clear, that a con- 
siderable proportion of mankind, take the world through, suf- 
fer from the other extreme, in health, in length of life, and in 
mind. 

We do not doubt, that, tomany, the opinions now expressed 
will seem dangerous, and perhaps false. We sincerely believe 
them to be founded in truth; and if true, they cannot be dan- 
gerous. We must confess that we have no sympathy whatever 
with the doctrine which would deny to those in health a mode- 
rate indulgence of the natural appetites. Was the exquisite 
sense of taste, corresponding as it does to a profusion of objects 
around us calculated to excite it agreeably, bestowed upon us 
only to be mortified and denied its natural gratification? We 
hold, on the contrary, that the power of accommodation in the 
animal economy, was intended to allow of this gratification with- 
in certain limits, and that the indulgence of the taste and the appe- 
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tite in moderation, as is done in the social circles of civilized life, 
has its share in promoting kind feelings and affectionate inter- 
course between man and mau. 

The evil, and truly a great one it is, lies in the abuse of 
the privileges which have been thus bestowed on us. Every- 
thing should be done to circulate just views and promote cor- 
rect habits in so important a particular. Excess is a great 
mischief; but it does not therefore follow that entire abstemious- 
ness is the proper course in order to avoid that mischief. Let 
us not be accused of letting down the standard of true tempe- 
rance in taking this ground, or of parleying with our vicious dis- 
positions for indulgence, and recommending an easy virtue. It 
is not so. Abstinence is an easier virtue than temperance. 
It is easier to deny entirely the appetite, than, when excited by 
indulgence, to stop it at a point short of satiety. The hardest 
lesson we can learn is that of moderation. 


Arr. VIIl.—An Address delivered before the Massachusetts 
Charitable Mechanic Association, at the Celebration of | 
their Eighth Triennial Festival, October 7, 1830.—By 
Josepu TI’. BuckincHam. Beatin John Cotton, 1830. 
8vo. pp. 32. 


Tue society before which this address was delivered, is 
‘composed ef mechanics. It was instituted in 1795, and 
incorporated in 1806, with authority to accumulate a capital 
fund ‘ for the purpose of relieving the distresses of unfortunate 
mechanics and their families, to promote inventions and im- 
provements in the mechanic arts, by granting premiums for 
said inventions and improvements, and to assist young mechan- 
ics with loans of money.’ These noble designs have been 
faithfully accomplished. The society has a fund of fourteen 
thousand dollars permanently invested. On the decease of any 
member, his family is entitled to receive forty dollars. For 
several years past, a school for the instruction of apprentices in 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, has been kept for three months 
in the year, and a course of scientific lectures has been institu- 
ted, continuing weekly, from October to April, at which some 


of the most distinguished citizens of the State have gratuitously 
‘filled the chair. 
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These are the honorable objects of a society containing on 
its rolls the busy, active and working mechanics of the Com- 
monwealth. ‘Thus faithfully have they been pursued. Yet so 
jealous were the Legislature, at the time of granting the act of 
incorporation, lest some injurious design lay concealed beneath 
the cover of these fair promises, that they limited the original 
charter to a period of ten years, and reserved the power of dis- 
solving the corporation at any time when they should see fit 
so to do. 

A consequence, in some degree derived from the association 
for which this society provides, and quite as useful to the whole 
community as any to which the charter or the rules of the 
company have been directed, is that lofty bearing, that con- 
scious dignity of character, that self-respect, and public estima- 
tion that follows it, which the mechanics of Massachusetts 
maintain and enjoy. ‘These are not, indeed, the effects 
of mere association. ‘They follow from the character of the 
class of which the society is composed. But very much of this 
honorable independence results from the concert and union 
of individuals engaged in the same course of industry, and the 
manliness and respectability which they have thus the means of 
encouraging and sustaining. It follows, therefore, that in pro- 
portion to their numbers, the mechanics of Massachusetts are 
the most important and influential class of the community, and, 
together with the yeomanry, the: fee simple possessors of the 
soil, regulate, in an essential manner, the political concerns 
of the State. 

The address before us, delivered by the Vice President of 
the society, contains much good sentiment and correct opinion, 
in clear, plain and forcible language. As a specimen of the 
lofty tone of its thoughts, as well as its style, and as particular- 
ly connected with some observations we are desirous of pre- 
senting to our readers, we have selected the following para- 
graph, to which we most cheerfully assent. 


‘This middling class of society is, at least, half made up of me- 
chanics—hard-laboring, industrious, practical mechanics. The 
obligations, which society owes to this class of citizens, are uni- 
versally acknowledged. If the occupation of a mechanic can, in 
any part of the world, be cause of reproach, or if the name could 
ever be made to imply anything dishonorable, this is not the region, 
nor is this the day, for either the one or the other. You, who 
hear me, need no prompter to remind you of men, who, though 
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bred in workshops, have honored, embellished, and defended 
your country. That grateful country knows and remembers that 
the mechanics have ever been foremost in her cause, when she 
has had battles to be fought, or wrongs to be avenged. ‘They 
have given statesman to her councils, generals to her armies, and 
plenipotentiaries to establish her rights at foreign courts, who 
met the cunning policy of foreign diplomatists with sagacity and 
prudence equal to their own. In the war of the revolution, they 
boldly faced the mercenary troops of her unnatural parent, and 
forced that haughty parent to relinquish its claim to dominion 
over her soil and her sons. The soil of this country is theirs ; 
they fought for it; they bled for it; their fathers died for it; and 
perish the tongue that shall ever consent to relinquish one parti- 


cle of its dust to foreign domination or domestic despotism.’— 
pp. 15, 16. 


In further presenting the claims of the mechanics to the con- 
sideration of the public, the author, in addition to such argu- 
ments as we very willingly admit, has presented another, 
which strikes us as original, although we are certainly not pre- 
pared to question its accuracy. 


‘ Celibacy prevails among other classes; (whether from neces- 
sity, or choice, or fashion, need not now be considered ;) but 
among active mechanics, a bachelor of thirty‘is as rare as a phe- 
nix among birds, though much less an object of admiration or 
desire—and among practical farmers, he is as useless, as un- 
seemly, and as much dreaded, as snow in summer or rain in har- 
vest.’—p. 18. 


The subject of this address leads us to advert to various in- 
dications, throughout the United States, of an attempt to arrange 
the citizens into political and hostile parties, in consequence of 
their supposed condition as depending upon employment, 
wealth, numbers, and a common interest, by which it may be 
thought one class is governed, or by which it ought to be gov- 
erned for the future. 

If parties must exist in our community, it is certainly much 
better that they should grow out of real or supposed differences 
in political principles or conduct, than that the line of division 
should be formed by the condition of men in society. Inequal- 
ity in personal affairs does exist, and always must exist, where 
there 1s freedom of action and security for property. Let the 
state of things be at first ever so equal, industry and intelligence 
and economy would soon make a difference; and time and 
chance, which happen to all men, and confound the calcula- 
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tions of the prudent and the efforts of the strong, would in a 
very little period derange this artificial equality. Some would 
grow richer and others poorer. Society could not exist if it 
were otherwise, nor would it exist with the character of a free 
state, if acquisitions, honestly made, were not secured, against 
invasion or rapacity, to those to whom they properly belonged. 
The liberty to preserve what is justly acquired, is quite as ne- 
cessary to the well-being of a community, as the liberty to ac- 
quire; for acquisition would be of exceedingly little advantage, 
if it served merely to invite aggression and justify plunder. 

There are higher objects, no doubt, to be maintained by 
civil government than the mere security of property. Life, 
character, civil and religious liberty, are among these superior 
objects. But the world is now too intelligent to make them a 
matter of doubt. ‘They are not now put into question. The 
withering power of public opinion scorches and burns up that 
ancient tyranny, which once pressed upon the rational liberties 
of mankind ; and where the direct force of opinion has not yet 
been felt, the indications of its future movements are already 
discernible. ‘The power of government, except for the good 
of the governed, is no longer maintained by the supposition of 
divine right, nor can it be continued by oppressive military force. 
Such is either the condition or the prospect in other countries 
of the civilized world. We know and feel its reality here. 
Ours is the government of the people; and the only question 
for us to settle, is, whether, under a popular government, there 
can be any such opposition among different classes, as reason- 
ably to divide them into parties, to raise up factions, to set one 
side in array against the other, and, if not to repeat those scenes 
of violence and bloodshed which have desolated other countries 
with the miseries of civil war, to do even so much as to dimin- 
ish a mutual affection and esteem, tq abate any part of that 
harmony which is the cement of national greatness, as it is 
of private happiness, or to lessen that kindness and interchange 
of good offices which give the finest polish to society. 

Before parties can be formed with design to divide the rich 
from the poor, or the working men from the idle, it should be 
ascertained whether any classes, properly so distinguished, do 
in fact exist in our community. In our estimation they do 
not. 

Wealth is a term that is used for comparison. In reference 
to the vast fortunes of individuals and families in Europe, we 
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have here certainly no wealthy men. There are several noble- 
men in England, and more on the continent of Europe, each of 
whose annual income is supposed equal to the whole capital of 
our richest citizens. In comparison with our own people, to 


be sure, 


one man is richer than another; and there are 


those among us, who, in respect to the mass of the com- 
munity, are justly denominated opulent. But who are they? 
Mostly the architects of their own fortune. Commerce has 
thrown its treasures into their laps. An honorable enterprise 
and a lofty intelligence, while they have supplied the means of 
honest occupation to a crowd of their contemporaries, have, by 
the blessing of Providence, showered their larger favors on them. 
But we have here no class of rich men. ‘There are none 
among us, who belong to a prescriptive body of wealthy citizens. 
Property, to be sure, is inheritable. The ability to transmit to 
one’s children the acquisitions of a life of labor or prosperity, 
the security of which is the most certain and efficient stimulus 
to regularity and industry, is indeed a part of our social rights ; 
but the state of public opinion, to say nothing of natural affection 
or the dictates of justice, secures a very equal division of it by 
testamentary bequest, and public law does the same in case of 
intestacy. We find, therefore, that inheritable wealth is or- 
dinarily very small in comparison with that which is acquired, 
and scarcely ever remains in the same family beyond the third 
generation. 

This prohibition of any prescriptively affluent class, forms 
the most beautiful feature of our political system, and seems to 
take away all excuse for any controversy among our citizens, 
founded on distinctions of wealth. Gather any of the ordina- 
ry associations of our people, and whom do you find? ‘Take 
the merchants,—that liberal, adventurous, and intelligent body 
of our population, whose avocations are more likely to be fa- 
vored by fortune than those which do not so boldly challenge her 


favors. 


Among them are many eminent citizens—what patriot 


does not wish there were more ?—enjoying a noble indepen- 
dence for themselves and their children, as a compensation for 
their days and nights of anxious solicitude, their careful and ex- 
act calculations, their provident forecast and their hardy adven- 
ture; and among them, too, are how many—what philanthro- 
phist would not diminish the number, if he might >—whom ad- 
verse winds or the accidents of life, neither to.be foreseen nor 


retrieved, have run upon the shoals and quicksands of dis- 
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appointment? The class of merchants, truly and justly the 
wealthiest of our citizens, is surely not a class whose wealth 
should excite either envy or alarm. Let them count their num- 
bers, estimate their strength, form their plans, project any 
scheme of personal aggrandizement ;—they are outweighed 
in double proportion by associates, who can haye no sympathy 
in any aristocracy of wealth. Gather together professional 
men. Let the lawyers be estimated by their property, and, 
obnoxious as they now happen to be to particular opponents, 
it would be the idlest of all possible apprehensions, to fear any 
harm which their opulence must pay for. As a body of men, 
deriving their funds from professional employment, the bar of this 
country is unquestionably poor. Shortly after the revolution, 
and again subsequent to the last war, individuals acquired a 
handsome property by the accumulation of business then thrown 
into their hands; but fortune, independence, or competency 
even, is now in very few instances secured by professional labor. 
The profession is crowded beyond the requirements of the busi- 
ness that devolves upon it. Eminent men have the means of 
making fortunes, as intellectual greatness must have, wherever 
it is placed with power for free exercise ; but the great major- 
ity of lawyers barely live by their labor, and a very considera- 
ble number are absolutely poor. 

When individuals of this class seem to be better off in the world, 
than this representation would allow them to be, a more close in- 
spection would show, that some other cause than the emolu- 
ments of their profession was the source of their prosperity. 
The profession of the law is, or has been, the favorite re- 
sort of aspiring young men; and the wealthy of other class- 
es have urged their sons into it, and supplied them with the 
means of spending, in a supposed elegant if not profitable lei- 
sure, the honorable avails of a more lucrative life. Separate 
the patrimonial from the acquired property of the bar, and it 
has been supposed the whole profession would be insolvent. 
But if the bar is not rich, it iseducated. It has necessarily the 
advantage of cultivated and enlightened minds. _A long and ar- 
duous preparation of the intellectual powers is the condition 
of admission to its honors; and although there are some in its 
lower departments, who form exceptions to the common rule, 
yet, as a general position, it may be safe to assume, that there 
is in this profession at least as much intellectual character, the 
result of study and assiduous preparation, united with as thorough 
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an acquaintance with men and manners derived from intercourse 
with the world, as is to be found in any other class of our society. 

But on questions concerning the influence of wealth, if it 
should be breught to bear on any of the other essential inter- 
ests of the state, what reliance could an aristocracy place on the 
assistance of ghe bar? This very intelligence would make 
them, in any future time of like need, what they were in the revo- 
lution,—the advanced guards of liberty, sentinels on the watch 
towers of freedom, determined and inflexible supporters of pub- 
lic and personal rights, by the forms of the Constitution, so long 
as it was to be defended by argument—and when the time for 
discussion had passed, then with the illustrious members of this 
and other professions, who proclaimed the independence of 
their country, ready to pledge to its welfare, ‘ their lives, their 
fortunes, and their sacred honors.’ 

The medical profession is certainly not eminently the walk 
of rich men. It presents little chance for those bold specula- 
tions, which, in their fortunate results, are the sources of afflu- 
ence. It confines its attentive professors to a quiet, retired, 
and private circle of duties, little connected with the bustle and 
business of the moving and active world. It has other thoughts 
and other feelings for its daily conversation—other and deeper 
tones of sentiment, that sound the utter feebleness of all the 
wealth of worlds to give happiness or peace. The medical man, 
who has the confidence of society in his professional skill, has 
a mind too much occupied with the distresses of his fellow 
beings, is drawn too constantly into the chamber of disease, is 
a witness too often of disappointments, which the feebleness 
and frailties of life interpose between hope and enjoyment, to 
be in any respect a money-making man. His professional emol- 
uments may be large. ‘They are justly so, if they can in any 
‘degree repay that anxiety and interest, which throw on him 
no small part of the agony he may be unable to alleviate ; or 
if they would reward that deep solicitude and care with which 
he ministers to a family diseased. But professional fees, even 
at the close of a long and very active life, hardly compare with 
the profits of one fortunate voyage, or the successful operations 
of a single day on the exchange. If wealth comes to the med- 
ical man by the accumulation of his daily gains, it comes only 
when the desire of using it to any personal advantage has passed 
away, and its great end is to portion off a daughter, or aid a 
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son in that education which may lay the foundation of his use- 
fulness in society. 

But the medical profession, like that of law, is crowded with 
ardent competitors. ‘The success, which may enable a man to 
accumulate a fortune, is rare. It is the result of accident, 
which unfrequently occurs, or of great talents and sagacity, 
which very few possess. Most men are contented with a com- 
petency, and many fail of acquiring even that. Ass an intellec- 
tual, and thus a very useful class of a community, medical men 
are entitled to high respect and esteem. As a class indispensa- 
ble to the preservation of the greatest of human blessings, they are 
invaluable. As a generous, liberal, disinterested class, forward 
to render their aid in charitable and beneficent operations, 
where benevolence or humanity can be promoted or suffering 
can be relieved, they are in this country eminently entitled to 
the gratitude of their fellow citizens. But, as a wealthy class, 
able if they were willing, or willing if they were able, to do any- 
thing for the support of a monied aristocracy, or to give any as- 
sistance to any scheme adverse to popular rights, the medical 
men of the United States, are of all others the most distant from 
any possible suspicion. 

Of clergymen it may hardly be necessary to speak in this 
connexion—men they are known to be 





‘to all the country dear, 
And passing rich with twenty pounds a year.’ 

Among the mechanics of our country there are rich men. 
The same good judgment and good fortune, which have in other 
professions crowned individuals, have here also been rewarded 
with similar results, and a youth of labor has been followed 
by an age of ease. But with them, too, the race is not to the 
swift, nor the battle to the strong. Attend a meeting of those 
hardy citizens, and you will find every variety of condition, as 
regards the prosperity of their personal affairs, without being 
able to distinguish the causes of the difference. In the great 
lottery of their occupation, there have been more blanks than 
prizes ; and it is not easy to see by what other cause than that 
we call chance, the highest prizes have been drawn. This is 
eminently the working class, and the influence of the whole 
on the political machinery of our society, as we have already 
remarked, is as great as it is obvious. In our elective re- 
publics, a mechanic who has talents, and leisure for their em- 
ployment, is invariably invited to take part in the public coun- 
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cils, as often as it is his turn in the crowd of similar competi- 
tors, and commonly with some preference in this respect in his 
favor. We say talents and leisure, because both are necessary 
for the service of the public in any ‘of the departments of office. 
Talents, to a certain extent, are indispensable. We do not 
mean the mere art of public speaking, but that acquirement of 
facts, and ability to marshal and understand them, which are not 
less necessary in the halls of legislation than in the workshop 
of the artisan, and give preeminence and distinction to the in- 
dividual who possesses them in the greatest degree, whether in 
the one place or the other. We say also leisure, because the 
public business, no more than an individual’s, can be car- 
ried on without large demands on individuals’ time, and requires 
preparation and assiduity in research, as surely as care and 
correctness in execution. Some preliminary study must be 
devoted to the business of legislation, as certainly as to ship- 
building, or sail-making. A man would make a poor figure at 
the anvil, who, never having before been in a blacksmith’s shop, 
should undertake to make a hor se-shoe ; and he would not 
have better success if he undertook, in like ignorance, to draw 
a statute of the State or an ordinance of the City. In our free 
governments, however, where education is so universally diffus- 
ed, most men are instructed in the principles of government, and 
in the mode of making, administering, and amending the laws. 
It is this education which is to elevate and advance the 
laboring classes. ‘This enlargement of mind, this cultivation of 
the intellectual powers, will carry with it, ev ery where, its cor- 
responding influence and weight, and, as far as it goes, will wear 
down and obliterate all other distinctions in society. 

But while the mechanic and working classes are rising in 
power by intellectual cultivation, it is not to be supposed that 
the other classes of the community will go to sleep, or stand 
still even, and be overtaken, in this march of mind. The im- 
pulse is a general one. The force applied is universal, and the 
results will be everywhere apparent. Its tendency will be to 
render more plain, practical, and simple all the . political 
and conventional arrangements of society ; to place in broader 
view the great end of human existence, and multiply and facil- 
itate the means by which that end can be attained; to make 
that contest, which first begins in regard to talents and intellec- 
tual power, a more honorable competition of individual virtue 
and moral worth; to enlarge the benevolence of mankind, ex- 
tend the charities of life, soften the violence of passion, and 
thus increase the harmony of human existence. 
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It has seemed to us, however, that the true elevation of the 
working classes is to be effected, rather by a respect for their 
own condition than a jealousy of any other ; by a pride in their 
situation in the community, and not any such fractious complain- 
ing as shows a dissatisfaction with it, without the possibility of 
a change. While the wants of society require laborers, such 
laborers, whatever the branch of labor may be, will of necessity 
be found ; and the respectability and influence of this number 
are to be maintained, not by escaping from its duties, but by 
performing them in an exemplary and creditable manner. The 
mechanic who abandons his trade for the engagements of traffic, 
does not thereby become a better mau; nor does the mechan- 
ic’s son, who quits the employment of his father, do anything to 
give respectability to his father’s profession. 

We are not to be misunderstood as saying that trade or em- 
ployments should be hereditary. Nothing is more opposite to 
the sentiments we would inculcate. Let every man pursue his 
own free course for honor or wealth. Let every man seek, as 
he may, by all honest means, to better his fortune. The ques- 
tion we have to ask, is, whether to better a man’s prospects in 
society, it is necessary to leave the employment in which his pa- 
rents have been engaged with honor and success, and try a new 
plan for himself at the bar, in the pulpit, or the counting-house. 
The question we propose is, whether they who practically un- 
dervalue the mechanic arts, by leaving the pursuit of them as 
soon as they acquire the means,—sending one son to college, 
another to a store, and another, it may be, to sea,—do not them- 
selves do something to diminish the respectability of an employ- 
ment, which they thus act as if they were ashamed of, and seem 
to think they elevate their children by teaching them to avoid. 

It is impossible, in our free and liberal forms of government, 
that respectability should depend on the mode of life, which, 
among the vast variety of human pursuits, a man has selected 
for himself. How a man’s duty is performed, is the true sub- 
ject of inquiry. Real respectability is undoubtedly as great, 
when the moral and intellectual faculties are employed at the 
bench of the artisan, as in the forum or at the merchant’s 
desk. But public opinion may be influenced by general con- 
duct. Ifa man, with the energy of a parent’s love, insists that 
to promcte his son’s interest he will not permit him to follow his 
own employment, what is such conduct but the most effectual 
of all modes of declaring, that there are other avocations more 
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respectable and desirable than his own? That something of 
this kind has occurred here, is too obvious to require any illus- 
tration. Men of most industrious habits have used the success 
which has crowned their efforts, not in continuing them with 
the accumulated impulse of experience and practice, and the 
aid of good judgment and long observation, but in making an 
effort at excellence, and for their children, in other professions, 
sometimes indeed with like favorable results, and sometimes 
with a failure as lamentable as it is severe. It is to the opinion 
that any other class of men are more respectable than them- 
selves, which more than any other class the mechanics have 
themselves encouraged and maintained, that all the causes of 
complaint are attributable. So long as any other class or em- 
ployment is more respectable, most certainly it is to be opened 
to the competition of every man, to whatever portion of the 
community he may belong. So long as it is thought to be 
more respectable, it should be sought for and adventured on 
and occupied, by any and every competitor, who may be able 
to acquire the means of honorably filling it. But why should 
it be deemed superior? By no innate or natural cause, by no 
inevitable state of things, but by that public opinion, which they 
do most to create and assuredly influence, who show their dis- 
satisfaction by removing their children from particular employ- 
ments as speedily as they may. 

If, however, there is not any class in the community, which 
can properly be called a rich class, is there, it may be asked, 
any common principle of combination, which takes the affluent 
from all classes, and unites them in concert and in uniform 
phalanx, for the preservation or promotion of their peculiar in- 
terests, whether separate from their fellow-citizens’, or other- 
wise? ‘This is probably supposed to be the case. Wealth pro- 
duces certain feelings, habits, and associations, which must, of 
course, be peculiar to itself. So does health, learning, plea- 
sure, business, any occupation, indeed, or employment, in which 
the happiness of individuals is concerned, or about which their 
faculties are exerted. ‘The gregarious character of mankind 
brings them together, and the association, to be useful, must 
be composed of similar materials. The innocent, and even 
laudable pleasures of the rich, cannot by possibility be enjoy- 
ed but in company with others, having, if not equal, yet like 
means for the same pursuits. The intercourse of the learned, 
or the associations of the gay, like those of the young, are gov- 
erned by the same principles ; but they are not an exclusive and 
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cold abstraction from all that are dissimilar, nor a retreat from 
everything that has not the same profound thought, or the same 
buoyant spirits with itself. Each maintains a general regard to 
all, and a familiar acquaintance with some ; but he will preserve 
a more intimate and cordial and interesting connexion with his 
own particular friends. If this be wrong, it is an error which 
seems to be inherent in the very nature of man, and to be as 
justly chargeable on one class of men as another. 

If the conduct of individuals or classes extends beyond this, 
it is undoubtedly censurable. ‘The world offers no vainer 
spectacle, and our society none more contemptible, than 
a man proud of his fortune. A haughty and supercilious 
demeanour, vaunting itself on the possession of extraordi- 
nary wealth, which may have been gotten without merit, as it 
may be lost without blame, is a poor and pitiful exhibition of folly, 
that merits the contempt it is sure to incur. ‘There may be 
such instances here, but we think they are too rare, and meet 
too invariably the censure they deserve, to be in any respect an 
excuse for ill feelings towards the affluent. The general tone 
of our society is too uniform, the elevation of the highest is too 
little above the common level, the strong voice of public opin- 
ion is too powerful and impressive, to allow of that irritating 
and impertinent self-sufficiency, which cannot be exhibited 
without exciting very general disgust. ‘The affluent do not rise, 
and do not feel that they rise, into any independence of their 
fellow men. ‘They are as dependent on their good offices, on 
their labor, service, attention, and care, as if they were not able 
to pay for it. They can command nothing. There are no 
slaves here to be under the despotism of their pride ; there are 
no classes so surbordinate as to be compelled to labor for them 
but as their inclination directs. ‘The rich can get nothing that 
they do not purchase; and they can buy nothing, if they accom- 
pany their intended purchase with that aristocratic insolence, 
which offends the proud feelings of their equals in everything 
but gold. A lofty spirit of freedom pervades all classes of our 
happy community. There is an atmosphere, under our equal 
constitution, which brings vigor of mind and consciousness of 
personal dignity to all who respire it. With the many who 
breathe this air, the comparatively few rich men are brought 
daily into contact; and it serves to repress all lordly sentiments 
of superiority, and makes man ‘ mild and sociable to man.’ 

The affluent are perhaps inclined, by the impulse of person- 
al interest, to a strong regard for the preservation of property. 
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Hence those parts of our civil policy, which strengthen the se- 
curity of titles, and establish the public faith, may expect them 
for their particular advocates. No man, it has been remarked, 

would desire a distribution of all the property of the people, 
unless he expected his share on a new division would be greater 
than what he now possessed. [ut this desire to make perma- 
nent and immovable the landmarks of personal rights, if it be 
ascribed to one class more than another, is most of all advan- 
tageous to men of moderate property. What would they have 
as areward for the toils of labor, the habits of long industry, 
the sacrifices and self-restraint, which have accumulated a little 
fund to meet the storms of misfortune, the infirmities of age, the 
weakness of a dependent offspring, and the solace of a bereaved 
family, but for the perfect reliance they can place on the protec- 
tion secured to them by public law? ‘Thank Heaven, we know 
of no spirit so profligate and base in our community, as to wish 
to disturb this security ; and if a strong attachment to the preser- 
vation of it is the worst thing that can be ascribed to those who 
have the largest stake in its permanency, they certainly will not 
be the least deserving members of the state. 

The protection of property may however be extended too 
far, by provisions of law; and in our opinion it is carried too 
far, when the law authorises the imprisonment of an honest 
debtor, because he is unable to perform a contract he has made. 
To the whole form and body of such laws, we, as individuals, 
are heartily and entirely opposed. ‘They are the relics of a 
barbarous age, and we trust to see them expunged from our 
statute books. But we do not think their continuance is 
owing to rich men, or that such men are much in the habit of 
resorting to their provisions. ‘The enforcement of them is 
mostly sought by small dealers and petty chapmen, by men 
generally as poor as their debtors, and often with less feeling. 
The records of our prisons show, that executions are extend- 
ed, for the most part,on the persons of debtors for small sums, 
and that the costs of imprisonment equal, on the whole, the 
amount of the debt. 

Of the liberality with which the wealth of this community is 
poured out for all purposes of education or charity, no one can 
be ignorant, who sees the schools and the hospitals it has en- 
dowed, and the profusion of its bounties wherever good is at- 
tainable, or evil may be averted. A distinguished citizen* has 


* President Quincy, in his Centennial Discourse, p. 44. 
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lately recorded his unimpeachable testimony to this honorable 
fact. ‘ It is obviously impracticable,’ he says, ‘to give any justidea 
of the amount of these charities. They flow from virtues which 
seek the shade, and shun record. ‘They are silent and secret 
out-wellings of grateful hearts, desirous unostentatiously to ac- 
knowledge the bounty of Heaven in their prosperity and abun- 
dance. The result of inquiries, necessarily imperfect, howev- 
er, authorise the statement, that, in the records of societies 
having for their objects either learning or some public charity, 
or in documents in the hands of individuals relative to contri- 
butions for the relief of suffering, or the patronage of distin- 
guished merit or talent, there exists evidence of the liberality 
of the citizens of this metropolis, and that chiefly within the 
last thirty years, of an amount, by voluntary donation or bequest, 
exceeding one million and eight hundred thousand dollars. 
Far short as this sum falls of the real amount obtained within 
that period from the liberality of our citizens, it is yet enough 
to make evident, that the best spirit of the institutions of our 
ancestors survives in the hearts, and is exhibited in the lives, of 
the citizens of Boston; inspiring love of country and duty ; 
stimulating to the active virtues of benevolence and charity ; 
exciting wealth and power to their best exercises ; counteract- 
ing what is selfish in our nature; and elevating the moral and 
social virtues to wise sacrifices and noble energies.’ 

Whence, then, did these vast sumscome? Where are the 
fountains of these flowing and fertilizing streams? Surely, 
wealth can be given only by those who possess it. The best 
feelings, the kind sympathies, the finer affections of our nature, 
in numberless cases more beneficent than the treasury of an 
empire, are supplied by generous hearts, whose goodness may 
be a compensation for their poverty ; but money comes in large 
masses only from the coffers of the rich. 

We do not believe, then, that there is, or ever can be, under our 
free institutions, anything justly imputed to them, so derogatory 


to their character, as the fostering of a monied aristocracy, nor: 


that wealth acquired, as it may be, by accident or skill, can 
ever be applied either to the destruction of the private rights of 
any set of men, or to the detriment of the public. 

It seems to us a little singular that such a supposition should 
be made and pursued in the regular progress of theoretical in- 
quiry, without in the slightest degree influencing the conduct of 
those who entertain it. The desire of acquiring property is the 
great lever of society. It moves, governs, directs, influences ¢v- 
erything about which the arts of life are employed, and ail with 
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which human beings are connected. High and low, rich and 
poor, learned and ignorant, are under the strong impulse with 
which it acts upon every possible combination of the materials 
of society. ‘That it is sometimes inordinate is undoubtedly true. 
It is grasping, mean, Ov erbearing, and penurious. ‘These are 
its evils. But it is the spirit of industry and enterprise, of assi- 
duity and forecast, of genius and learning, of patience and per- 
severance,—these are its advantages. °Man is sO constituted 
that he must have some motive of action that shall be service- 
able to himself, and stimulate the labor that it rewards. There 
are other motives, indeed, some of which are grander and no- 
bler; but there are none so universal, so constant, so ir- 
resistible ; none on which the every day business of life so 
necessarily turns. It cannot therefore be in itself a wrong 
motive, but, like the affections and appetites, in themselves pro- 
per, requires only to be properly directed and controlled. Suc- 
cess in the great struggle in which all are engaged, should not, 
therefore, become the cause of envy, jealousy or ill will, but 
should be encouraged either for the talent which it indicates, or 
the good it may accomplish. Least of all should the working 
classes allow any animosity to cross their minds ; for the obli- 
gations of the laborer and the employer are reciprocal, and both 
are equally benefited when the former is engaged. 

We have spoken of the working classes in this connexion, 
as the phrase is beginning to be used here, meaning thereby 
the operatives in the great workshop of society. But however 
exact the term may be in European nations, or elsewhere in 
the world, the distinction intended to be conveyed by it, is per- 
fectly arbitrary, and, according to our notion, absurd, when ap- 
plied to the population of an American commonwealth. Eve- 
ry man, or almost every man, is a working man, unless he has 
grown old in labor, and seeks the necessary repose of exhaust- 
ed nature. There are two reasons for this. First, the fact 
that our people begin life under a necessity of working for 
their own living ; ait secondly, the strong force of public opin- 
ion, which deprives a man of all personal consequence, and 
almost of all personal respectability, who, at a period of life 
when his faculties are vigorous and capable of action, contributes 
nothing to the general welfare of the community. 

The age of man here does sometimes enable a successful 
citizen to acquire a splendid fortune; but if amid the uncer- 
tainties of all sublunary affairs, it is kept in one great mass till 
he dies, the statute of distribution, the true republican leveller 
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of all aristocratic establishments, invariably breaks it into frag- 
ments, and leaves the possessor of any one part to the casualties 
of affairs by which it is to be enlarged or diminished. Few 
fortunes are large enough to enable the inheritor of a part to 
fold up his hands, and rest contentedly on his wealth. ‘To main- 
tain the habits of his earlier years, when he made part of the 
family circle of his affluent parent, he must add to his pos- 
sessions, and begin to labor, if not for subsistence, at least for 
the elevation to which he has been accustomed. _ It is after all 
a chance if he succeeds; for Fortune, with her proverbial infi- 
delity, is rarely constant to these family worshippers. 

There is, we think, a most happy coincidence in the inte- 
rests of all the different classes of our community. In public 
and political rights there is perfect equality. In the exercise 
of those rights there should be a liberality of sentiment and 
feeling that may serve for the guarantee of their continuance. 
The harmony of our institutions is the best evidence of their 
happy adjustment. In the desolation of other countries which 
despotism grinds or revolution ravages, we have a picture of 
the miseries which jarring interests may produce. None 
such can occur here, if we wisely estimate our advantages 
and endeavour to sustain the causes from which they spring. 
There is not among us any class which is not affected by what- 
ever interests either of the others. Mr Buckingham has well 
expressed this opinion, where it cannot fail of effect. ‘In our 
republic,’ he says, ‘ the distinctions of higher and lower in refer- 
ence to privilege, employment, and rank, are unknown.’ A 
distinguished jurist,* adverting to the same subject, has beauti- 
fully illustrated the utter insignificance of wealth as a distinctive 
feature of our political system. ‘ Property,’ he says, ‘ is divi- 
ded quite as fast as it accumulates. No family can, without its 
own exertions, stand erect for a long time under our statute of 
descents and distributions, the only true and legitimate agrarian 
law. It silently and quietly dissolv es the mass heaped up by 
the toil and diligence of a long life of enterprise and industry. 
Property is continually changing like the waves of the sea. 
One wave rises, and is soon sw vallowed up in the vast abyss, and 
is seen no more. Another rises, and having reached its des- 
tined limits, falls gently away, and is suc ceeded by yet another, 
which, in its turn, breaks, and dies silently away, on the shore. 
The richest man among us may be brought down to the hum- 
blest level; and the poor man while he rocks his infant on his 


* Judge Story’s Speech in Mass. Convention ef 1529. p.136, of Journal. 
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knee, may justly indulge the consolation, that if he possess talents 
and virtue, there is no office beyond the reach of his honorable 
ambition. It is a mistaken theory, that government is organ- 
ized for one object only. It is organized for the protection of 
life, liberty, and property, and all the comforts of society—to 
enable us to indulge in our domestic affections, and quietly to 
enjoy our homes and fire-sides.’ 

This is true philosophy. ‘This is the exact estimate to be 
made of the beautiful theory of our republic. But the very 
want of a permanent and immoveable class, seems to the states- 
men of Europe to be the defect of our institutions. There is 
no rock, they say, to which the ship can be moored ; nothing to 
prevent the wild surges of public opinion from sweeping it from 
the shore, and exposing it to all the tempestsof an angry ocean. 
Itisso. THEere 1s None. We depend not for security on any 
resistance to this opinion, but from the correctness of a public 
sentiment that can need no resistance. So long as our people 
are well informed and intelligent, there is no danger. ‘The 
little occasional variations of the public mind are temporary 
flaws in the wind, that do no serious injury. But let us take 
care of the courses on which it blows. We have no foree but 
principle, no other national guards than the moral feelings of 
the people, no standing army but the power of enlightened 
mind, no police but the civic virtues of free citizens. Every- 
where, good affections, generous and noble sentiments, disin- 
terested and patriotic purposes, contribute essentially to the 
public welfare ; but here, without them, society would be dis- 
solved. Jealousy between different portions of our citizens, 
suspicions of unfair designs, imputation of unwarrantable mo- 
tives without justifiable cause, gradually undermine the foun- 
dations of our national existence. If there be cause, the destruc- 
tion would be inevitable. The corollary we would draw, then, 
from these demonstrations, is the duty of encouraging a high, 
honorable, and generous course of conduct. Conciliation and 
kindness are to be ineulcated on the one part—forbearance, 
confidence and esteem on the other. ‘These qualities are the 
cement of a republic. 

From the course of our remarks, the practical results we 
would inculcate cannot fail to be perceived. The first we par- 
ticularly attend to, is the duty of endeavouring to make men 
happy in that condition which Providence has assigned to them. 
What can be more miserable than a restless, dissatisfied, re- 
pining and irritable temper, ill at ease with itself, and impotent- 
ly envious of all around it? If there are causes of complaint, 
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this disposition aggravates them; if they are few, it multiplies, 
and if there are none existing, it contrives to make them. It 
would be difficult to persuade a man in this country that wealth 
did not bring happiness, or that any substitute could be found 
to compensate for the absence of it. But, without denying its 
importance, it may be easily demonstrated that in itself it is 
neither the cause of happiness, nor the means of it. A certain 
portion of property is unquestionably necessary for the enjoy- 
ment of life ; but this certain portion is no definite or certain 
quantity. It was described by an eminent merchant, who had 
the reputation of possessing a larger fortune than any other man 
in Massachusetts, to be a little more than one had. Now, that 
little more is just as deficient in the coffers of the most wealthy, 
as of any other individual. It is only a little more. Habits, 
ages of life, customary pursuits, are all regulated, not by any 
cise amount which a man has, or thinks he may acquire, but 
by his relative condition in the great scale of society, in which 
perhaps no two individuals are precisely the same. 

We do not attempt the folly of persuading our readers, that 
wealth is not a good thing; and, whatever our own reflections 
may be, we will essay no such unprofitable task as an argument 
against the opinion, that the more a man has the better for him 
and his children. Be it so. But inasmuch as all men cannot 
be rich, by the unavoidable and immutable laws of human ex- 
istence, and because a society in which every man had an un- 
limited amount of gold, would be precisely the same as one 
where they were all equally destitute of it ; and because, in fine, 
there must be pecuniary inequality, so that in the various depart- 
ments of life, 

‘ All nature’s difference keeps all nature’s peace,’ 


it is the most useful inquiry to make, how self-satisfaction may 
best be preserved among those who happen to be on the shady 
side of the field. Undoubtedly, if they were not permitted to ad- 
venture at their will for another and a better condition, the laws or 
institutions which should so confine them, would deserve their in- 
dignation, and ought to be forthwith overturned. But here most 
truly is no impassable line. Here are no stern laws, nor pre- 
scriptive customs, nor restraints imposed by power or influence. 
The roads are all open and the travel all free. It is impos- 
sible to make them more so, and equally impossible that every 
man should advance with equal speed. ‘The compensations 
which are enjoyed by those who are not forward in the course, 
should be wisely, temperately and candidly considered, that, if 
they do not amount to a complete satisfaction, their value, as 
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far as they go, may not be misunderstood. He does no service 
to any classes of men in our society, who excites their ill will, 
or their bad feelings, or aggravates unavoidable evils by Sent 
tious and idle complaints. 

A further inquiry, which our subject presents, is, how the 

various individuals of our mixed society can be most useful to 

each other; how that benignant and humane spirit, without 
which the intercourse of men would lose its choicest satisfac- 
tion, may be best cultivated and enlarged and made most exten- 
sively to operate. And we answer, unhesiti tingly, not by array- 
ing one, part of the community against another. The hands 
cannot say to the head, I have no need of thee ; nor the head to 
the foot, | have no need of thee. Society moves on for the 
prospering of its own great concern—the common and best in- 
terests of all the individuals who compose it,—by a happy and 
harmonious cooperation of joint efforts, each member acting 
according to his strength, his means, and his influence. Real 
difficulties it is proper to ascertain, and, if possible, to remedy. 
Real grievances are to be redressed; but the suggestions of 
a contrary interest in the different classes of society, may be 
suspected to be the fruit of an evil design. Such contradic- 
tion cannot exist in any permanent form. We have all one 
great and common inte rest as citizens, patriots, Christians; a 
common country to be served by united exertions, and a com- 
mon faith to be maintained by the cultivation of character, which 
takes none of its coloring from the accidents of life. He has 
most to do, who has most power'to do it. ‘To whom much has 
been given, from him will much be required. Let him fulfil 
the obligations of his station and meet the responsibility which 
itimposes. Providence seems constantly to indicate to us, that 
there are higher and nobler objects of pursuit than mere exter- 
nal condition. We are reminded that the cultivation of the 
mind, the improvement of the heart, the enlarging and purify- 
ing and extending the intellectual and moral powers of our na- 
ture, deserves the most serious regard. What a man does to 
multiply his acquisitions, will be much less a subject of concern 
to him, than how he has used them; and what he may have 
done for himself, of vastly less consequence in the great day of 
account, than what he has atte mpted for the interest of his fel- 
low men. What may be obtained of this world’s goods, is as 
transient as is everything connected with sublunary concergg; 
but accessions to mind, contributions to the generous and noble 
affections of our nature, are as durable as the soul, and will sur- 
vive the wreck of matter, and the crush of worlds. 
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